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RU AE Use, 
ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
f atianity doe rt tz w «@ pleasing radiance around an infants 
{s>bould aay parent who hears us feel softened by the rememorance 
at twinkled a few short months wer hie roof, and at the end ol 
rod eapired, we sonot think that we venture too far, when we say 
y lo persevere mm the faith, and in the followimg of the Crvepe , and 
again shine upon him in Yeaven The blossom which wither- 
stalk, has been tranesplanted there toa piace of endurance and 
en that eve whic! yw weeps out the agony of an affection that 
yum and, in e name ot n, who, Ud on earth, would 
taloug with them, do we bid al! be vevers present, (o sorrow nut even 
have no hope, but to take comiort in the hope of thal country 
10 gorrow and nO erp uration ( nalmers j 
Beloved of Heaven! the etnfe unknown, 
lo gain a hentage with * eatats in hight,” 
I >vin 
Nor ‘run the race ’—onfuught “ the igi” 


a bright ummortal crown 


¥ 


out a tawd of earthly cares, 
‘To sin unkcown, from sorrow 
Thy poor redeemed spirit shares 

An early usmortality ' 
} et lost to us—ead thoughts wil) n-e 

Leligion’s eelf wonld scarce rr nwt 
As memory teils the thousand ties 


That bound thee to 8 mother’s love 


No taken wit! thy G $ we. 
A.i sethen sorro”e we reswo 

Dear suffering. patient babe, farewe 
We (ee! secure—that Hearon se thie 


EPITAPHS. 
ON AN INFANT 
When the Arehangel « Wump shal dow, 
Ark! sou to bodies jom, 
Thousands shall wich (new etay beiow 
tlad been a6 short as mune 
ON HIS SON (WHO DIED IN HIS NINETEENTH YEA) 
BY THEK RIGHT HOM. GFOROY CAeNMIEG 
Tho’ short thy span, God's unimpeach'd dec ress, 
Which made that shorier'd span one long dierase, 
Yet, mercifel in chastening, gave thee ecope 
For mild, redeeming virtues, Jah and bope , 
Bleek resigu ation, pious charity 
And, since this world was not the world for thee 
Far from thy path removed, with partiel care 
Sule, glory, gai, aad pleasure’s flowery ena 
Bade eazrnh's tempta ious pase thee harm eae by, 
And fia'd on beaven thine unreveried eye! 


Ob ' mask'd from birth. and nurtured tor the Aine’ 
Tn youth, with more than learning’s wisdom, wwe ' 
As sainted martyr's, patient to endure! 
Sinple as unwean'd infancy, and pure 
Pure frem al! stain (save that of human clay, 
Which Christ's atoning blood bath wash'd away ‘) 
Hy mortal sufferings now no more opprese'd, 
Mount, sinlees spirit, to thy destined reet' 
While [, revered our nature's kindler doom, 
Pour jourth a father's sorrows on thy tom» 


. — ’ : 
HUMAN FLOWERS. 
Sweet Locy has chosen the ily, aa pale 
And as lowly as ohe, still the pride of the vale 
An emblera more fitting, #0 fau and retued, 
Heart could not have chosen, nor fancy desved 





And Ellen, gay Elien, a symol as true, 

In the berebell has found, and 1s delicate bine 
Por ever the dloasome are fresh in Ler eyes, 

Aa dewy, as sweet, ond more soft than the skies 


And Jane, in her thoughtfulness, conscious of power, 
Has gazed in her fervor on namy a flower 

Has chosen, rejected, then many combined 

To blazon her graces of person and mind 


Whilst Isabel's face, like the dawn, is one Bush— 
Par need she not wander to bank and to bo«h 

Well the tint of her check the young Isab! hrows, 
For the blossom of health is the beautiful rose 


AA Mary the pensive, who lowes in the dosk 

Of the garden, to muse when the air » all muss ; 
Will leave ail ite beauties, and many they are, 

To gaze meek in thought on the jessamine star 


And Kate, the light butterfy Kate, ever gay, 

Will choose the first blossom that comes in her wag, 
The cistus will please her a moment, and thea 

Away will she flutter, and settle aga. 


Bot Jolia for me, with her heart in Ler eyes, 

The child of the summer too warm to be wise 

Is the passion-flower near her, with tendrils close eartet, 
She can smile whilst she saffers, "tis hers for the world 


All are lovely, ali blossoms of heert and of mind; 
All true to their natures, as Nature designed 

To cheer and to solace, to strengthen, caress, 

And with love that can die not to buoy and to biess 


With gentleness might, and with weakness what grace | 
Revelations from heaven in form and in face: 
Like the bow in the cloud, Uke the flower on the so4, 
ey ascend and descend in my dreams as from God 
Ricuann Howirr 


ATTILA, KING OF THE HUNS. 
Ania, King of the Huns. By the Hon. and Reverend Wiliam Herbert. 8 v0 
London: 1838. 


he Prom the last Edinburgh Review 
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positions, appeared ee decidedly to give the preference to a more romantic aud ir- | Lurdid and muddy enowgh. But, if still waters become monotonous, men “tire 
regular form of composition. It naturally suggests some speculation, not only as | also in time of torrent and cataracts—which leave behind them nothing that 
to the merits and prospects of this species of poetry, but as to the slate of public | freshens, and vothing that fertilizes—and long to see the useless current spread 
tasie snd feeling on such subjects, and the chances of snccess or failoreto which forth into an ampler and calmer channel; and gliding down to the ocean with 
a writer mey leok, who aspires to build the © lofty rhyme" in this time-onoured | pleasant interchange of motion and rest ;—here reflecting earth and sky in’ its 
and classical form | shadows, and there fretting over ite pebbled bed, or rippled by ‘the breath af 

The pereuason seems to be a very common one, that the age of epica is past. | heaven, fresh blowing.” 
less eritical periods of a It has fared thus with our poetry of parwion and “the movement.” We have 
nation's history. its lengthened and regular march, its formal addresses, its sus. | already extracted from it all, or most of the good which it was calculate® wo 
tained pomp, its prosenptive episodes and roachinery, are assumed to be unsuited | yie ld; and now the bitterness of the lees which remain begins to be apparem, 
to the taste of an age lke owrs, far advanced tm civilisation, reqauing a quick | We are surprised, and half ashained to confess what crude and fiery draughts we" 
movement of events and rapa succession of feelings. oud « strength of passion | have occasonally drained without dissatisfaction during the period of exette- 
better adupted to the dramatic than the epic form Phough the epe, therelore, | ment, anda vimble inclination, we think, begins to be traced towards a retore 
might eur the childhood of poetry, the matarer growul of nauonal taste, and the | to a healthier spring of inspiration—‘' a draught that after no repenting draws. 
opinions induced by the changes which seciety bas undergone, now demand, it is | Poetry seems prepared to take for ber motto the insemption on Italian tombs, im- 
| suid, a different veicle of feeling, conveying more accurately the mmpression of | plora pace. After eo much doing and suffering, she asks for rest. And though 
| that increased variety and intensity of erpotion which these resointions have | the public can scarcely be said to have yet acknowledged, by any overt acte, 
| produced Henee it i inferred that the compesition of a good epic poem at the | their renewed allegiance to those better models which they deserted, they at all 
| present day w extromely improbable, and its popularity with the public still | events manifest the mest profound indifference for those themes, and that style 
more so | Of composition, which at no distant period formed the object of popular admira- 
| If this repreesertation be correct if the present age be indeed disinclined | ton. ‘The traces of some such convictione appear very plainly in Lord Byron’ 
| ether to the production or the perusal of an epic poem, wo are satisfied, at all | excessive admiration for Pope, and his severe denunciations of the whole spirit’ 
| events, thet the reading public must not flatter itself with the notion that tus dis- | of modern poetry——both his own, and that of his contemporariee—whom 
| inclination is a proof euherof ifs talents or its Laete ; or imagine that such works | terms the poets * of the lower empire,” and accuses of being led astray by “a 
are suited only to a ruder state of the na‘ional mind, of to @ period less illustrated | wrong, revolutionary poetics! system.” ‘This over-admiration of Pope is the 
by genius and originality of invention. The fact is, and it is one of somewhat | natural result of the tendency to an opposite extreme, produced by Lord Byron’e 
omimous import, that all the great epics enher of ancient or modern Kurope, | sense of the hollowness of the system on which #0 much of his own poetry wee 
were the production, not of the infency of vational poetry, but of its maturity | composed; and we are no more disposed implicitly to approve of his new creed, 
| and full developement,—when the genius of the nation had been exalted and | than to give our unqualified admiration to the style and taste in which his own 
| called into action by great events and spirit-stirmng recollections ; that their produc- | works are written But the silence of all our modern poets by whom thie pae- 
| ion marks the culminating point in genius aud masculine taste in each nation where | sionate and irregular mode of composition was couotenenced and adorned, ou 
| they appeared ; and that thenceforward we wituovs, on the whole, but a downward | ciently shows that they regard it as in a manner exhaveted, No man of genias, 
progress in literature, — first towards coliiness and concer, and then, m the attempt united with discernment, who had to select a subject for poetry, would be likely, 
} to regain something of pristine vigour, towards turbuleuce and exaggeration of | we think, at the present day, to choose for his theme “those songs to savage 
language and sentunent | virtue dear,”—with their wild passions, and corresponding eccentricity of cha- 
| Llomer, perhaps, is an apparent exception; bot the question as to the true | racter and moverment—round which Sir Walter Scott ehed 80 brilliant a laste , 
late of he great poems, in the shape in which they vo» appear, is 60 complicated | end which, assisted by the fascinations of novelty, and his unequalled power a 
| and doubtful, that it is unsafe to draw any inferences from such a source. But | picturesque delineation, for a time led captive the public sympathy; those 
Virgil wrote Lined when Augustus bad rade Kome but another name for the | pctures of moody, distempered, and selfish passion which, in the verse 
world, and when, to the recollection of her republican glories, was added all the | of Byron, seemed to huee their essentially coarse end molodrematic character, aad 
| calm and tranquil grandeur of settled dominion. 1: marks the period when the | became veally invested, for a time, with a detusive dignity and unreal grandeur. 
| power of Rome was at ile beight, Ite genius most vigorous and inventive, itetave | Nr, on the other hasd, does the high and palmy state of the stage at this mo- 
| perfect: every thing afterwards w decline and decay, though disguised under a | Went, nor the success gf most modern dramatic attempts, hold out greater ia- 


The epic, we are told, w the production of earlier and 


} 
| 


| garb of rank luxuriance in Ovid, or stoical pretension in Lucan, or Asiatic pomp | 4ucement to Sree FS3. bimeelf prenipes yontedl nym 3 : 


lf bine, or gaudy over-brilieanev in Claudian. ‘Tasno's great epte wae proguced | so°ten away hin ify tow characters ; 
} Vi th® meridian justre of Lelian literature, shortly after Arinsto had eerried to ine | 4 of modern taste, hé ia ateused, and perhepa justly, of cobdiieew ead — 
| perfection the rpos of romance, and Berni bad arrayed in graceful comic mae | feebleness: if he venture on the strong language, or startling conceptions Of the’ 
| querade the graver strains of Beiardo; and when Io had extended hie munif older masters of the drama, be rune the risk of being accused of coarseness and 
| cent patronage to art and science, till poets, philosophers, and learned men were ; ‘ndelieacy. Abandoning the one class of compositions ss exhausted, and to 
crowded upon each other in [taly, like stars ina galaxy. When Camoens en- | pelled by the dangers attendant on the other, the poet of modern tumee whe 
| guged in the composition of that poem whieh wes destined to ummortalize the | 4spires after any thing great, is in a manner unpelled towards that species of com- 
glory of his country,—the sol tary great work of wluch she has to boart,—Portu- | porttlion—once recognised as the highest, and which now, by its very antiquity, 
gal liad already touched the highest point of her greatness, and from the full | Sas again acquired an aur of novelty ;—and thus, on the whole, we have # strong 
| meridian of ber glory was hastening to her setting,—in the decay of her com. | persuasion that, with the increasing tendency towards the intellectual in poetry, 
merce, the fall of ber liberties, and all the calamities which followed the de- | '» preference to the merely passionate, it would be, in the department of the 
feat of the chivalrous Sebastian at Aleazar. But as yet a high consciousness | ‘hat a great poet would, at this moment, find the beet opening ; and that w 
of national pride animated her councila, vor was that generous and enthusiastic | such @ poet shail be found to devote himeelf to the task, and worthily to fulfil the 
spirit extinet in individuals, which have been awakened, when, under the reign of | high conditions which it imposes, he may rely on finding ** fit audience,” and 
the great Don Manuel, Alvarez, and Albuquerque first launched their prows | that “ not few.” : 
| auto the Adantic, and De Gama startled the Spirit of the Cape with his thun- ree pe then, that = 60 not think so ill of the present poner hy Amie 
ders. pose, t if a great poetical work in an epic form were now produced, 

And, under what circumstances does our own great epic make its appearance ' | {ail in attaining popularity from any imsensibility on the pert of the public to thet 
Milton «ands on the outskirts of that glorious era which had listened to the ma- | *peeies of composition, or incapacity to appreciate ite merits. d 
jowtic periods of Raleigh and of Hooker, and the almoat inspired blending of wis- | that the power to produce and the capacity to admire such s work does exist, 
dom with imagination in Becun;—which had seen Spenser, in hie “ Fairy | there really any reason to think its appearance unlikely, or ite popelarity, in 
Queen,” beautifully reconnecting the spirit of chivalry with that earnest and re. | event of such appearance, questionable 1 
ligious feeling from which Ariosto and Berni had divorced it;—that age which Every difficulty of this kind which we bave heard stated seems to us to resolve 
had witnessed the mfinite variety, and bent before the magic and the mastery of | '#to an objection founded, not on the essentials of the epic, but on ite aceiéea- 
Shakespeare. His whole life was chiefly cast in thoee days of tempest and trial | tals, It ® nut that the main feature of the epic may not be reproduced, but that 
a@nich deve lope the strongest energies both of the will and the imegination, and there is littie probability of its revival in the same garb and with the same oras- 
superadd to the attraction of an imaginative and poetical interest all the fascina- | ments, poetical devices, and mechanical arrangements adopted by the previoas 
tion of deep faith and earnestners of action. Thus educated in the close of the | authorities in epic poetry. Such speculations all overlook the that what 

| former penod, and wituessing the dawn aud the meridian of the latter,—uniting | ore called the rules of epic poetry are neither more nor lees then 
the chivalrous recollections of the Elizabethan age, with the enthusiasm of prin- | of the practice adopted by the groat masters in this department, in 
ciple and intensity of will which characterise that of the Parliament, he gave | the particular subjects they have eclected; and that, as on the one hand, 
birth to that great epic, in which, more perhaps than in any other single work. we | *tvauwce of all of them will never make an epic poem, so, in the hande of 
recognise the imposing and majestic cheracter of that period, when the seal ot | uf ree! geutus, the absence or violation of all of them will never deprive it 
authority aud high moral dignity was set upon ell the productions of litera'ure ar | that character. Reduced to its essentials, the epic most be of 
upon all the institutions of polity, and Britain, foremost ia arte and arms, cast the | Cherac'er a@ poetry or human natore itself, While we possees “ organs, 
shadow of her greatness over land a:.d sea “one, senses, affections, passions,” and sympathize in others with the movementa 

In every case then, we repeat, the appearance of a great epic has been coinei- |“! those natural affections of which we are Cousesons = ourselves, 00 long must 
dent with the period of the highest developement of gens, and with the mount the recital of some great event in a poetical form —the contrivence ms 
masculine state in the nation by which it has been produced. There ere no | portant in eel, and instructive in the reflections which it suggeste—“ 

| epies produced in the evil days of avation’s listory. Their very existence pre- |" suitable incients”—" enlivened with « variety of characters and dese rip- 
supposes a crowd of ennobling remembrances in the national mind ;—a past to | /09* —matntaming througtiout “ propriety of sentiment and elevation of style 

| which it can revert with pride—a present to which it ean tern without distionour | —(the description of ap epic given by Bleir)—will continue to have a pernauent 

| It presupposes, in the individus! mind, a grasp and comprehension of view —an | interest for every cultivated mind, and tobe justly regarded an presupposing for 
indifference to petty beauties —a power of rising above the passing interests and | "7 re & greater variety of excellence than is required for any other work 
changing fashion of time, and a confidence in after ages, which are all connected | ¥) DUMHan genive. . 

| with the higher manifestations of gemas, and the simplest and moet dignified con- | ‘True, it a indeed, that an epic poem of the present time will probably be in many 
dition of taste. Were it true, then, that the present age wes incapable of either respects very unlike the recetved models from which our canons of erica 
producing a great epic poem, or of appreciating euch a boon et the hands of a such eubjects have been generally drawn. ; It will bear the stamp of the age 

| grest poet, this would, m our view, be only equivalent to seying that we hed | Which it appears. [te modes of producing its effect will be ai It wil 
just our relish for the simply great, and our power of apprehending  work,—not | *Idrese feelings formerly but partially developed : it may touch higbtly on 
in parts, but as a whole , and, consequently, that we had fallen from the purity of | of emotion formerly of paramount infivence and unportance. Much 

ovr firet intellectual estate; and--however unconscious of our beckward move- | Prescription at least, if by no better title, had come to be considered as 

| ment—had retrograded, instead of advancing, in the career both of taste and ima- — wate oe ne wee 

gination on eo on Y ‘ . 

But, with all deference to the common notion of an anti-epic tendency at the | ™*Y substitute in the room much “ thet would have made Quintillsan 
present moment, we really entertain a better idea of the direction of public taste | 8**P- "and would bave strech the heart of Bossu or Du Bos 
in poetry, than to suppose, that this insensibility to tne noblest form in which buge affliction and dismay. It will carry, toa great extent, 
poetry has ever yet displayed itself, can exist. We say at the present moment, thoughts and opimone of the present age back mito that where 
because we should have stated our evinions on the point much more doubtfully placed ; it will unconsciously animate the actors of the story 
some twenty years ago ,—if, indeed, we had not felt ourselves compelled to adopt impulses, to which they were in a greet degree 
the truth of the objection to which we have adverted, and to regard the epic an | #!ve to the poem « character, which, st first sight, 

| an obsolete form of poetry, which sever more could be made to harmonize with | ¢Mt from that of preceding epics. 
modern tastes. At that time, the current of opinion was so strong in favour of « But 1s not the difference, after all, apparent only, 
| return to the ruder and wilder strains of our elder minstreley ; there was so clamo- | ciple of composition, after all, the seme! Have 
rous and insatiable an appetite for scenes of excitement,—euch intolerance of | truth, imparted to them compositions their own feelings 
| every thing measured and tranquil, either in plot, sentiment. or expreesion,—that | age! Is it even possible to do otherwise !—to step 
it did appear as if any poetry of a calmer and more classic nature was perma- | which we are surrounded, and to paint men and actions fa 
| nently superseded. We do not blame thst revulsion of poetical taste towards | enced by the light and shadow which our own habits and prejudices 
the fountain-head. It was a natural one, and we believe it has, imsome respects,| them! At all events, no one, so far as we know, bas ever made the stieumpt 











** us much, once more, to be able to usher in a New Number of ovs | been a beneficial one. Poetry, deprived of all spirit and vitality. had begun“ to | Virgil gives to bis Asiatic Greeks the manners and 


With & poem which aspires to the honours and dignity of an Epic. The | cream and mantle like a standing pool.” It was something gained, therefore, to | Romans of the days of the empire; and the warm 


sace of such s poem si the present day is, indeed, an event of some in- 
) PatUcularly as being the production of sn suthor who, in his early com 


| break down the barrier—to ist the imprisoned waters loose, and give them life | is evidently pot « Little increased by the recollection 
| Sud motion, —even though the torrent thes peoduecd wes, eo might be expected, Cleopatra. Je it not plain to the most superficial 





Set re a ee er: 











98 Che Albion. 


back into the days of Godfrey of Bouillon that refinement of manners and een- | tobe used with success by « poet of genius ; keeping in view always that there | to ~~ 


sibility of feeling which had been the growth of five intervening centuries, that | 18 no species of machinery, which, if everstrained or divested of that awful ob- 





melancholy and love-lorn ‘Tancred, in whom we trace a shadow of the enthusi- | scunty tn w hich it ought to be involved, becomes more vulgar or even | rous 
artic poct himself, is a creation of the fancy, wholly inconceivable as an actual | In the same way we should say, that the unpressions produced by create, at 
existence in the rude times in which he ix placed , and that the same partial | the faith in presentiments, rejected as Whey @re ty calm feasun, G0, Ih Cérain 
violation of actual truth by the introduction of modern feelings characterises the | states of our strangely constituted frame, assume a re ality Exercire an 
whole of the beautiful episode of Enminias ‘fluence even over men of education, aud et ll moreover the popular mind, which 
Does not Milton, again, carry into the councils of Pandemoniom, aod the oc- | render them not unfit or onimporta engines of poetical effec And whe t 
cupations of his angels and cevils, the discussion of those very questions of is further keptin view, that bya prescriplive rol Wiis s really fo ed oF 
** fixed fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,” and that “ study of revenge, un- | something better than prescription, hammely, CAPCTIEnCE BUC ZOOG bCTinE no epi 
mortal hate, and courage to submit or yield which animated or agitated his | poem can well be written on any events of recent occurrence, we » ay that 
own mind and that of half the members of the Long Parlament’ Js not his to thove who sull think machinery hin k an indispensa 4 npanmment 
very scheme of Paradise itself, but an impersonation of those visions of Church | there remains et preeent a field quite wide enough for their purpose , and we 
and State—of the rights of men uncircumscribed by Government—of their | should be posed to add, that se connate 4 connects vith our re 
happiness and mnocence unt) corrupted by the influence of Society—by which | be lief appears to be the theoretical adu yn of e posstlnlity of euch tatio 
his own Imagination was haunted, and which he has thus carned beyond the viel thatin sume shape of other, the prim e ol pe tural apency 
ble diurnal sphere into that shadowy worid to which it bad giver rth Such, nain evajlabie Wo lhe poet, be his sbyect, or the period which he yses, what 
#0 far ae we can perceive, has been the practice, if not the theory, of every great t may 
poet He must view the past through the medium of the present, if he would Dut we feel we are dealing too long in generals» The result of the egoing 
rmaintam his hold on his own times, Or secure an influence over the future He omewhat desultosy Observations niply | we dO nete { see 
must lay a firm basis im the feelings and habits of thought which are common to g4 goo leple produced ang acm nine 5 t ‘ , ch 
his own age, before he can bespeak attention to hie pictures of a former Nor work will probably assume a dillerent characts ‘ 6 © 4 
in all this, when performed with due diseretion, need there be any violation sais Of per ent interest, aud cou ‘ } js of a r 
ol the essential truth of characters ** Poetr ae acon saya i a eentence rr » procu the highest and most eatiel eft ‘ ‘ t ri sune 
plete with wisdom, “is the accommodation of the shows of things to the de W peculiarities which are io Ke.y weve I buce ‘ ccessories 0 
sires of the mind ;”’ it implies the exercise of a plastic power by which they lowe ential value Of importance, and that even as tunportant of these 
lo some extent, their rea! shaper and are moulded into a part of ourselves embecliehbment derived from the sapernatur ere is reseon to th that 
mnstead of standing aloof as separate existences. Such and such a being may | poet will be deprived of that source of intere wever much i a ‘ 
not, “in hie habit as he lived,” have appeared exactly in the form under which | @ period of more general instruction, be narrows 
he poctically represented , be may have spokena! ider language the feelings Hut the more important qu nH, it may be « biow far does the poe 
we ascribe to him may have been but dimly felt by him, if it ali, but assuming | before us justly the hopes here expressed J Attia’ anepic poem, or, if 
the main features of bis mind to have been such as described, and the course of | #0, to what rank is it entitled to aepire’ Ja it a we f genius, or a inere piece 
even's to which he is subjected to remain the same, thus he would have thought | of poetical moraic, made up of the materials of other epics, and soingly con 
and felt and spoken in a later period, had an inspired poet lent him unagery and trived and put logether accorming Lo the most approved rules aud modeis of poets 


words; and thus the result is something, which, though it may not bave existed cal erchitecture’—[ 70 be concluded in our next | 

iw any one point of time or space, has yet a permanent reality for al! counties 

and all ages, and is at once a fiction and an inspired poetical truth 
We anticipate, then, no great difference in the main outlines which a modern 


ena 


QUEEN HORTENSE’S DIAMOND NECKLACE 


epic 1% likely to assume. But we shal! probably shorten the dialogue, and abridge One morning in the month of June, 1806, the I re sephine # ne 
the pomp and formality of the speeches. We eball, very likely, be somewhat shewn into @ little apartment mn the ‘Tuiers which Napoleon was seals 
disinclined to the introduction of formal episodes, and impatient of ther length, | glone at breakfast 

if they appear to interrupt the eurrent of the main narrative, or to be introduced | ‘The necklace must be of a very superior sid Nay on. ac ssing 
(as in mordern epics, at least, has been too much thecase) as mere vehicles Of | the jeweller, “1 do not care avout the pree Nevertheless, | whal! have the 
elaborate description or ornament. We anticipate, also, more minute description | jewels examined by a competent judge Not that I t you onesty, M 
of feelings and states of mind ; a more obvious attempt to connect the desenp- | Poucier, but because in short, because | am not myself a perfect cor 
tions of external nature,—in which all epic poets, from Homer downwards, bave | joisseur. As soon as the necklace is finished br ng it tome, and be sure that 
loxuriated,—with the mental emotions of the characters, and to show how the! you show it to not ody You understand 

one operates upon and gives its colour to the other; an omission entirely of | + Perfectly, Sire —But I should be very glad if your Majesty would grant me 
catalogues of ships, and muster-rolls of forces, and long legenmlary tales, and | 4 litle more time, «0 that | may be enabled to match the ynes perfectly, one 
“Chronicles of British Kings, from Brot to Uther's rayne ,"—and lastly, #! with another. Choice diamonds are very rare at present a wey have 


great restriction of the province of machinery, if notits entire abandonment | greatly risen in price.” 
We are aware that the idea of dispeasing with machinery in an epic poem may! At these words the Emperor looked the jeweller full in the face, and rising 
appear a stumbling-block to some. And doubtless such a notion would have | from his ela, said 


appeared the darkest heresy to the venerable critics by whom the canons of the | = « What do you mean, Foucier’? You know, that since the campaign of Ger 
epic have been laid down. “ Without black velvet breeches, what is man?” | many, you and your brethren are abeolutely overstocked with jewels J know it 
says the poet * Without machinery,” say the French critics, ‘ how can you to be @ fact, that the French jeowe l'ers bave purchased a} the diamonds ¢ fleres 


conceive of an epic poem!” Mark * the absolute shall’ of old Father Borsu 
on the subject. On peutdire enun mot qu'il faut user de inachines partout, 


puisque Homére et Virgile n'ont rien fait sans cela,’ But, with deference, even | monds.” 


for s#le by the petty Princes of the Confederat who have been ruined by re 


belling against me Go to Bapts or Mellerio. ‘They heve literally beaps of d 


Homer and Virgil have done a great deal without machines. Nay, had Jupiter “ Sire, I hope | shall not be under the necessity of applying to any one. The 
never lent a hand to assist the Greeks, nor Venus exercised her wiles, and Mars | fact is, that | have now at home a superb assortment of diamonds, which I pu 
his weapons in the ‘T'rejan cause, the anger of Achilles and its consequences, with | chased for hus Majesty the K : of Prussia, who has commumsioned me to 


the pictures of human feelings which are set before us, would even in the Greeks, | That is 


your business, air, not mine,” hastily interrupted the Emperor. “ But 
we think, and certainly in ourselves, have exerted much the same strong sense of | recolle: t, Fouciwr,” added he, darting a sardome glance at the jeweller tha 
mterest and sympathy. For would there not remain the powerful contrast of bie | when you work for me, you are not serving the King of Prussia We 
generous and indomitable spirit, loving and hating in extremes, with the sustained | well, | « ppose | may depend on yo Do your t, and prove to your breth 
grandeur and worldly prudence of Agamermnon—and the mournful interest with | ren beyond the Khine that we can surpass them in your calling as well as ta all 
which we regard his fate, knowing, that he comes to the fatal campaign foredoomed | other things.” 
to die’ What are the incidents that in Homer's great poems are perused and At a sign given by Napoleon the jeweller bowed for the last time, and left the 


reperused with the most interest, and which even now, at the distance of two | apartment 


thousand years, waken an answering chord in all hearts! Not the council upon In about a week after Foucier presented to the Emperor the most magnificent 


Olympus, nor the quarrels and intrigues of contending deities, nor the wiles of | diamond necklace imaginable. ‘Tbe pattern, the jewels, the workmansliy of the 
Juno and Venus ; nor the prodigies produced by the mingling of immortals 1m | mounting, all were perfect. It was quite a chef d'wuere. Even Josephine's in 
the ranks of men,—powerfn! and striking as are many of these descriptions of comparable ecrin contained no ornament that could equal it. Napoleon had it 


superhuman agency ;—but Hector, smiling and setting down hie crested helmet 
that he may not frighten his boy ; Helen, fascinating even amidst her weahners, | 
inspiring even Priam and the elders of Troy with something of the admiring | 
feelings of youth as she draws near to them, graceful and modest, upon the walls ; | 
Priam kneeling at the feet of Achilles, who had slain bis son, and the relenting 
of that proud heart at the sightof him whom he had bereaved ; Helen's lamenta-| On the day on which the Doteh Ambaseador presented the crown of Holland 
tion over the corpse of “ the brave and gentle-hearted,’’ who, when his mother or | to Napoleon, with the request that he would place it on his brother's head, all 
his brothers had upbraided her, had never spoken to her a word of harshness or | the French Court was assembled at St. Cload. Levis and Hortense had arrived 
rebuke ; the graphic and characteristic quarrels of the rival leaders of the Gre-| that morning from St. Leu. Napoleon gave orders that the ceremony should 
cian host ; the adventurous night-expedition of Diomed and Ulysses; the recog- | take place in the Salle du tr éne ; and it was performed with extraordinary pomp 
nition of Ulysses by the faithful Argus, who lives only long enough to know his! and splendour. ‘The Ermperor, who was in charming spirits, announced to the 
master and to die ;—these, and many passages such as these, with which super- | Dutch Envoys that on the following day their King and Queen would depart for 
natural agency has nothing to do, are in reality those which have rendered the | Holland. Inthe evening Hortense was informed that the Emperor wished to 
works of Homer a work for all time, a possession for eternity. | speak with her in his cabinet ; and the usher, when he threw open the folding 
With Virgil, again, does not every one feel that it is not the mere machinery of | doors, announced, for the first time, ** Her Majesty the Queen of Holland.” 
deities, and sibyls, and bleeding trees, nor even the apparition of Hector (though “ Hortense.’ 
with that speci ) . tte F vase } 
re h it species of machinery a modern can bette r sympathize, ) that pleases us | ple. If you and your husband conduct yourselves wisely, the Orange family, 
in the Afneid, but the human terrors, and strangely-moving accidents of that with their old wrete 1] wurn to Holland. The D . 
nd night- ‘ ft +k T os ' pre'ensions, will never again return to Hollan 1€ utch peo 
grand night-picture of the sack of ‘Troy,--and the warm human truth of the | 1), paye but one fault. whict thot u sancent te ‘ ! ct of 
helpless angles r D j ’ A ' G i h p ) on aul, nich is th ey conceal, uncer an Oulward aspect oO 
Pp i) ido nd, in the Gerusalemme, could we not, notwith- simplicity, an inordinate love of ith i] The ft k 
: th | did " ; h “s : f ity, nace love Of weailn arc uAUly 1@ Vanity o yeing rich 
standing the splendid and sonorous majesty of the versification, spare the dese Tip- | is their rult N he wr ‘ Cc I st ould 
tions of the counsels of j ith ; : Jing passion. Now, when you go to preside in your new Court, | s! ou 
evil spirits, and the machinations of pestilent enchan- | ;,,, sorry to hear that yot re ec) | by the vulg f 7 
tore (we shall not sa \ { , = é ‘ sorry ) vat you were eclipsed by the vulgar wife of some burgomaster, 
y enchantresses, for we should be loath to surrender Armida . " ’ 
nd her Bo } whose pride has no foundation but her husband's bags of gold. I have purchased 
a er Bower of bliss) without any injury to the effect of the poem ; so long as a little present for you, which | beg you will accept. Itis this necklace, Wear 
we could retain the well-drawn and contrasted characters of the Pagan and Chris- it sometimes for my pon ” iis P is , 
tian leaders; the chivalrous enthusiasin of the siege and defence; the deep So N ; —— he beilli “k] he of lik 
confinnees which ie t hed : he fle) : . ; O saying, Napo.eon clasped on the brillant necklace round the swan-like 
ch is breathed over the flight of Erminia, turning in the still throat of Queen Hortense. He then embraced her affectionately, and bade her 
moonlight to gaze on those Latian tents where Tancred lies; the “ pastoral | farewell eerie ats 
melancholy” of her w »sidence w , ; the , "h . 
Oh y her oodland residence with the shepherds ; the touching death | When once installed at the Court of Amsterdam, Hortense did ample honeur 
of Clorinda losing her life by the hand of him who would have sacrificed his own to her eten-father’ : , | ‘ : he M dei 
to save her; and the ! caaihien : 7 . ) her step-fathers present; and on all state occasions at the Maison jous 
; many other scenes of mere human feeling which must | ,) lendid dis . ttrac j 
’ . | the splendid diamond necklace attracted general admiration. 
occur to every one who is familiar with this beautiful poem In Milton, no doubt But adverse fete bed 6 a be ith 
the moshiners ie of . ut adverse fate approachec Napo'eon's sun was beginning to set: and the 
y mere importance, and less separable from the poem ; and radiance which it shed he thr s Weetnha! Holland. and N 
for this lei th h ’ ial which it shed on the thrones of - pain, estpdaila, ouand, ana \Na- 
plain reason, that the supernatural beings are truly the heroes of the } i 
d the h } ples, was growing dim. Hortense descended from the throne, as she had mount 
poem, and the human comparatively secondary and episodical characters ;—yet ed it, in smili hedienc When her Dutet shiecte fr ld ber 
what would the be | fi A Ede y, | edit, smiling obedience ven her Dutch subjects first beheld ber, on ber 
' poem be but for the scenes in Eden, and the human pair which arrive), they greeted her with cries of * Long live our lovely Queen!” On her 
- > : ™ iVvé at i 4 u ‘y 4 Pp 
it shelters, “imparadised in one another's arms It is ini reference to them and leparture, they cried :—** Fs i $ m “he a} , ' 
their fortunes and fate that all tt shbine veparture, they cried :—** Farewell to our good Queen © a heart like that 
vat all the supernatural machinery around them acquires H ' ’ : 
inte 4 fi } of Hortense’s this testimony of a nation’s regard afforded no small compensa- 
interest and significance ; that we share in the interest preduced by the deba’e of | , wen for the | . F ! 
the fallen cherubi ' h wit! * ton even for the loss of a crown rom that moment she devoted herself to 
im, aad watch with an ominous presentiment, the onward fight |»). education of her children, and to the consolation of her beloved mother, who 
of Satan ‘ coasting the wall of heaven on this side night,” vpon that evil mission ¢ ‘ on iil ts 


valued, and it was declared to be worth 800,000 france. "Thia was not more 
than the price demanded by Foucier, and accordingly the Emperor was perfectly 
satisfied 

About this time, June 1806, the Dutch people had we ated on the throne of 
Holland Prince Louis Bonaparte, one of Napoleon's younger brothers 


said the Emperor, ‘ you are called to rule a brave and good peo 








‘ { not stir out of the house at Longwood w 








March 31, 


who, from a littie distance, closely watched all hw moveme 
jin the evening, or at whatever time he went 


nts 


thout seemg an Ex 


Z 


ept the necklace, and in a few hours after it was sewed tightly within a 
silken girdle which he wove under bis waistcoat 
About ax weeke after this tune Napole e! 3 Belleros on, tO go On board 
the Nerthutnberiand. The persons wh companied the ex-Emperor, and w 
had obtained permission to share lis exue, were requested t e.iver they 
arms 
Whilst the search of 1 ageage was going on, Napoleon was wa g wi 
yunt de Las Cases on the poop of the Belle ) After looking around him 
U8 and & gto is ects te reg tre he 
f € wast nking f f he é rile “ 
c ce sco } ' € sa 
nelancholy sinile My | Case ‘ Greek ovophe 
xose name I think v ihia ls t a s f & 
person, though he ha 4 J j nanage 
I kre t ‘ ‘ é a | e bulk 
nyt my w I fi t tr ne lw keer 
me Without mak y res M. de Jas Cases took the gus fasteue 
t ' 4 * ] : yal ov t 
| tul N St. H M. Las Ce 
alue ¢ f 4 . ait ) $ | 
He é wasta K A HM) Of are 
eegue 4 I Cases p osed to rest re hb 
ed receivi 
j omode | ( sa 
. ~ replied Las ¢ ‘ 
‘ f Cannot y fane} 1am 
t ‘ al ‘ ) annoyance 
\ C€0 10 - ef N 1516), M. de Las Cases was remo 
from St lelena {) fay w he was at Longwood, engaged in convers 
with the Emperor, a messenger entered and informed him that the English 
( nel was waiting to nmunicate to t something from Sir I Lowe 
| (‘ane plied that | Was engage with his Majesty, and ¢ tte 
( t tn 
(, { t ) e Napole See what they t t rT rey 
j fo 
Cour « Las Cases never beheld the Emperor again A party of dragoons 
ner ready stationed round the ise “A e Las (Cases and his son (who 
er i were nducte from Longwood Plantation H use, Where 
losely guer ied til they embarked for the Cace of Good Hiope 
Me vile Las Cases still retained the diamond necklace 1 his possessio 
rcumstance gave him not @ little uneasiness Dime was hurrying o 
e le at he hac o lew days to remain t St. Helena He as 
t ente y the fear of being compel to depart without having an opport 
y oF te j g the treasure tu ite illustrious owner Nhat was to be done 
all communication with Longwood was strictly prohibited An idea struck | 
he resolved et al she to carry ito eflect There was an Fnglith officer 
who bad recently arrived at St. Helena, and with whom Count Las Cases 
forme some slight @ sintanes He been p eased with the ge ema 
r ers of thie Englis li eral and generous feeling indicated the 
conversation be had ha " Tf) This otheer happened tl ne to Pla 
House, and Count Las Cases, being left alone with hum for a few mome 
mm bis Conhd 
said Las Cases to the officer, who spoke French tolerat we I be 
eve you to be a man of honour and feeling, aud I have resolved to ask you to 
render me a service, which w put those qualities to the test In the first place 
et me assure you tat the favour ] am about t request w volve no viola! 
of your duty; but it deeply concerns my honour, and that of my tamily s | 
come at once to the point | wish to restore to the Emper a valuable epor 
which he placed in my hands. Will you take charge of it, and contr € tome 
neans of returning it to him! If you will, my son shal! se ze an opportunity 
j ng it unperceived inte your pocket 
At this moment some one approac hed, and the officer could re ply only by 
look and a gesture expressive of his asseut Hethen retired to a little dutanee 
Young Las Cases, who was with his father, had received his instructions, a 
a seen Hortense’s necklace was soc plaeed in the officer's pocket, unperce ve 
one t ) all the Gove tf] was w ns 
But ‘ ym fic part of the undertaking was yet to be performe 
restore the necklace to its destination. An interval of two year 
lay a | ere this could be accomy shed 
After the departure of Count Las Cases, the Emperor fancied be could perceive 
that the surreidlance exercised over him was even more rigid than before He 


ofbcer 
In the mornmg 
out, this same officer was always 


bovering about bim like his ehadow This sort of inquisition was the more « 
hoying, inasmuch as the ofhcer had several times mamiested the imtent 
of speaking tohim. The consequence was thet, as soon as the Ecperor sa" 
bum approach, he made it a rule to cut short bis promenade and go in-doors 

One day Napoleon thought he was much more closely watched than ueval, @ 
turning round angrily, he exclaimed, ** What means this annoyance! Can | 


come out to inhale a little fresh air, without having a spy on all my foot-steps 
The Emperor walked towards the house, and the officer, who had heard 
words which fell from him, quickened his pace, followed, and overtook ! 
a few moments he stood before Napoleon 


found respect—* Be gone, Sir! be gone '”’ 


" 


ers! Idesire you to be gone 


‘Sure '"’ sand 


he, 


in 


a tone 
interrupted Napoleon, with a ges 
of contempt; * There can be no communication between me and your empie 


of pre 


“Sire '"’ resumed the officer, with perfect composure, and without mov 


’ 


’ 


ge 


step, * your Majesty is mistaken.” He then hastily uttered the words “Co 
| de Las Cases—— (Queen Hortense’s necklace-——”’ 
“Ab! Ah'” exclaimed the Emperor, stopping short, and looking at the 0 


like t f, P ‘ ohh te dorned a | 
of which the object was the fall of man. Remove the whole apparatus ef the ike herself, had retired into the privacy of domestic life, after having adorned a 


Dh ‘ court. Still fondly ettached to France and devoted to the Emperor, Hortense 
——— —= ny Fie hen far as a — interference 1s ecnsomed, and eagerly looked for an opportunity when she might efface from Napoleon's mind 
but blot 8 of its beams, would still be a great and interesting one ; | ihe unjust prejudices which, during bis exile to Elba, had been raised against her 
hin out the human actors from the scene, and we leave behind but a vague That opportunity soon presented itself 
phantasmagoria, to which our sympathies cannot attach themselves. Th ; he FE I 
: e cannon of Waterloo had ceased to roar, , | be 
In truth, then, we are hardened infidels as to the whole doctrine of the necessity - > Bad cvased te sear, tad the Kenpeser hed been forced 


to quit the Elysée and to take refuge at M ison, ! de of } - 
of such supernatural ornaments in an epic poem ; and are very much inclined to he y a anembe, the Task GBUSe of peer Seep | 


think t ~ phine. Napoleon was there, not hke Charles X//i at Bender, surrounded by a 

théeths ot ot samo af | e hey ay a oy but hors ws few faithful officers and servants, but forsaken and lonely, like Belisarius in the 

oxggtesd couteal pe ce ae arded Be — poche ~ fe iii = Hippodrome, with no companion but his faithful sword. He was sitting in 
pose ! » 

immaterial and invisible alin. of ladieaations desived in andes wan.on. thes Soom mournful contemplation beside a table, on which lay a copy of his second abdi- 


: tion, when b 1b 4 his e 
another world, we see no reason io think that machinery in some shape may not cation, when Se wee surprised by the entrance of s lady. [He raned his eyes | 


towards her, and recognised Hortense. 

* Sire," said she, in a voice faltering with emotion, “ perhaps your Majesty 
be ” may recollect a gift which you presented to me at St. Cloud. It is nine years ago 
: The enchanting race of fairies are no more, this very day.” 

The deities of old have wandered out ;” Napoleon took her hand, and gazing affectionately on the daughter of Jose- 
and for the rites of witchcraft, and the power of spells, there is scarcely even | phine, he said,— 
that qualified belief (for we hold even a doubtful faith to be sufficient,) which “Well, Hortense, what have you to say to me” 
would render them available as poeticel instruments in exciting the imagination.| “ Sire,” she replied, “when you conferred upon me the title of Queen, you 
But still there remains a field within which the supernatural may yet be employed 
with effect in poetry. Admitting, as every one who recognises the distinction | longer a Queen, and you are in adversity. I therefore entreat, Sire, that you 
of body and spirit must do, the existence of a world distinct from the outward | will permit me to restore the gift.” 
and visible one in which we live and labour,—encompassed as we are, on this “ Keep your jewels, Hortense,” said Napoleen, coolly. “Alas! they are 
side and on that by a canopy of eternity, and reminded, where we have time to | now perhaps the only property that you and your children pussess.” 
think at all, of higher powers by which human counsels are controlled,—it will, “‘ They are indeed, Sire. But what of that? My children will never re- 
in all probability, coutinue natural to the human mind, so long as these convic- 


tions and impressions endure, to believe, while in states of excitement, that this 
ageucy does occasionally make itself visibly or sensibly felt,—* striking im like a 
finger from the clouds into the calculated machinery of human affairs,” and | deeply moved. 

accelerating or retarding the stroke of fate. What form this sensible represen- “ No,” said he, turning aside, and gently repelling the hand which Hortense 
tation of supernatural power may assume, will depend on the habits of the | beld out tohim. “No, it must not be.” 


always continue to be available as a source of interest and embellishinent to the 
poet. True it is, 





was pleased to confer on her.” 
As Hortense uttered these words she melted into tears. Napoleon too was 


| presented me with this necklace. The diamonds are of great value. I am no | 


cer—** What have you to say, Sir ' 
“Will your Majesty,” continued th 


walk without appearing to notice me I have the 
of two years | have constantly carried it 


e officer, “‘be pleased 
necklace here 
my person, and have 


about 


ing to restore it to you Give me now an opportunity 


your hat; for even now I cannot venture to give it to you, lest I shovid 


served 


to continue Fo 


For the spact 


t 


of throwing 


were 


ve 


The Emperor took off his hat, and passed bis hand over his foreheed, # 


was in the habit of doing when absorbed in thought 


At that 


threw the necklace into the Emperor's hat, and said, in 2 low tone of 5 
Now I hope your Majesty will forgive my impunity. I 


sion, Sire, and I will trouble you no more 


General Montholon to his bed-side “My dear friend,” 


has 


e 


fulfilled r 


instant the off 


May Heaven bless and preserve ! 
Majesty!’ He then retired, and Napoleon saw no more of him 
At the end of April, 1821, some days before bis death, Napoleon summor 


said he, 


ir 


1 a feeble we 


of voice, and turning his languid eyes towards the General, “I have under® 
pillow a diamond necklace of considerable value, belonging to Hortense 
have had my reasons for not letting any one here know that I possessed ¢ 


treasure. It is my desire that as soon as | shall breathe my last you take che 


of it, and on your return to France (should 


see your native land again) restore it 


nephews.” 


to 


you ever be 


Hortense If, 
| she should die of grief before you return, give the necklace to her childre 


fortunate 
not improve 


as 


is 


em 


z 


Sire,” replied the General, overpowered by grief, “ ] swear to fulfil youre 


mands.’ 


** | feel assured that you will, Montholon, ” 
| hand; ‘now J die satisfied.” 
The Emperor's disorder was making rapid progress 


Montholon was informed that he could not survive 


. 


said Napoleon, cordially pres*i"s 


A 


s soon as (Gene® 


more than a few hours.” 


hastened to his bedside. There, like a watchful sentinel, he stood silenty™ 


mournfully awaiting the moment when the august sufferer should draw his 4 


| breath. When that moment arrived, Dr. Antomarchi announced it % 
awful words: —“ All is over!’ Montholon then recollecting his oath, slippe 
hand under the pillow which supported the hero's head, and secretly remove? 
treasure which had been bequeathed to his charge 
After leng and perilous wandering in America and in different parts of Euroy 
General Montholon was at length permitted to return to France 
visit to his aged mother, he set off for Arenemberg, to present to the ez-\ a 
of Holland the necklace, which in her eyes was now doubly consecrated 'T” 
Hortense indeed regarded it a* #°° 
ject almost sacred; and she suffered a more painful struggle with her fee 
when, in a moment of distress, imperious circumstances compelled ber “ — 
with it. The King of Bavaria offered to purchase it by the payment of * 


} 


proach their mother for having shared with her benefactor the riches, which he | 


individual and the intelligence of the time. Even at this moment we should be “ Take it, Sire, J conjare you. There is no time te lose. Moments are pre- | 


disposed to say, that spectra! agency, however little it may be a matter of belief | cious! 


They are coming, Sue. Take it, I beg of you!” 
with men of education, still retains sufficient influence over the popular mind 


By the urgent entreaties of Hortense the Emperor was at length prevailed on 


collections of happiness and misfortune 


annuity of 23,000 francs, settled on Hortense. The agreement was ratifie 
two years afterwards, Hortense ceased to live. he 
quently paid only 46,000 francs for an object worth 800,000. Kings, « mu 

confessed, sometimes make fortunate bargains. 


J 


: 


After pay=t’ 


plain why the magnificent necklace, the adventures of which are above 
was mentioned in the will of the ex-Queen of Holland 





THE GURNEY PAPERS. 


[Continued from. the last Allon. } 


I was just in time to save the explosion—Harriet’s good sense came °° 


NO. XIV. 


lifting up he® eyes, and firmly closing her lips, she threw herself bacs 
chair, not, however, without Kate's perceiving that she was consiere* 


and that her forbearance was an effort 


el 
still, 


it was cleer 


to 


me, + 


{r 


Tr 
Th 


ve 


he 


This cizcumstance serves © 
res 


sci 
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The King of Bavaria has ©° ol 


cee" 
: { of 
at my call to check the expression of her feelings ; and, contenting hers* 


fn oF 





tyne mo Bil 
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use, Where 
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uUnperce hs 
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| two year 
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Cc Albion. 














{838. 


h she 


| 
mentioned the dancing master’s readiness to do the dirge, that | 
aware of the extent of my knowledge ef her proceedings 
and I satisfied nyself also that after Kittington’s | 
io nothing iuconsistent with honour and pro- 


che was pot at all 
ard to that 


t about the letter, 


person 


be would 





To have refused to do that which Kate, as I imagined had, in Cuthbert’s name, 
m to do, would have been impossible : his agreemg to play the organ | 
ce, 2 rding to the young lady's version of the history, my ill-starred bro- | 
was 80 €nXi0us about such a perlormance—was no indication ef any change 
s views and feelings as regarded herself, and the presence of Mrs. Sniggs 
y have hindered any conversation—exce ndeed, with * eloquent 
een them, in the way of explanation, asto his not answering ber 
é er 
; \ 1 Kitty s to g I shall go and take oif my 
a ywork to make yi Irning Come 
¥ é fetching you, so I d e you will as 1 bi 
{ risa said Jane I am reading ztomy A whe 
ifw ‘ 
\ i said Kitty, w a toss of ad that would have 
( j y ee if | i ‘ Pappy yw very e to me.’ 
‘ss C10 the door sharp'y Jane's eyes rested on 
vine tic Expre 3 of feeling animated both their coun 
Bee I ke Jane—nay I this very 
m of what Intick oddly enough cites the 
r Jenny, or An ito Nancy, convinced me 
3 ys s 5 taking | e of formality 
lw s s > ne, ! one tf wh y | was altoge 
t ; seem ati ha 1 very lavourabie 
naking mysel we a ed wilh the worlds ways, I had a 
‘ plion into Character, a lancit pot ollen be 
a4 scaicuialion Ol 1M Teal GuUalLCs © with whom | came 
j ser of the two events was the arrival of Mr. Sniggs, clad a suit of 
‘ 5 ce ig 4 8 i« { g Ly a8 weeper 
my svere f t 
10 no g,5r;, 8 (sa I haven't been able to get to you befor: 
ea) Of sickness ly yul pope all's well here 
i b) sa | we ) = Vi ¥y gr t i 
ea Saige Miss | wasser has informed you of your 
4 other # 80) is @ ty lo pay every re ect lo the tae nory of 
parlec [ think all the rrangements are now Healy comp.et 
{iss Falwa 4 I t et pal y u icalive upon the 
) sec Cece ary at she pu be so, since my brother has con 
us daughter-in-law, pro hac v1 at least, to Mrs. Sniggs 
‘ here it is,”’ said Sniggs, “1 knew it—I told Mrs. S. I said, ‘ Depend 
4 Mrs. S, they willbe m ip at Ashmead at your interference ’ How | 
ny dear Sir, what could we do *—there was the letter—the kind and gener- | 
etter—of that most excelier ther of yours; and of course we could not | 
yustrate with him upon the point 
There was not the least occasion for your og so,” said]; * Cuthbert has 


very right to please himeei!l; and, I assure you, | think the details which have 


entrusted to you and Mrs. Sniggs are not of @ nature wo gratify any persons 
whom they are confiwed 

| believe,” said Sniggs, “that Mr. Cuthbert intends asking Mr. Wells to 
e a funeral sermon nett Sunday, to which! conclude he will not object. The 
ect 1s 80 moving —so touching —the early flower nipped tn its bud—the insta 
ty of earthiy Vanities the— 

Has ibert written to 


the Rector!” said I 


| don't know, g st | know Mrs. Brandyball told me she | 


replied Sniggs, ** bv 


which had paseed 


| lady and my 


Mont 


into my memory as | 


The conversation between that estimable 


vivacious father-in-law on the evening when she described the merits of 


ithe impression it had made upon his mind, Haste 

medical friend talked of a correspondence between them upon such @ subject 
raising his eyebrows into an arch of interesting inquis 

1 omit to do #0 } ‘ | 


ik of mterferimg in any of the pro- 


veness, ‘ erhaps if she shou) you wou 


“I could 


“Oh dearno!” said I; pot thi 
ceeding 
been good enough to request 


“Oh! I see,” said Sniggs; ‘only have 


Mr. Kutt 


funeral ceremony 


as you 
gton to supply the place of Dr. Stopandpuff at the organ during the 
I thought perhaps you might extend your kindness a little far 
ther 

Now came a puzzler. It was clear that Miss Kitty had used my name in 
making the request eo Mr Kituington, and it was equally clear that be must think | 
me the most extraordinary of all human beings, after what had occurred between | 
us, to send that volatile young lady on a commission to his house, even under 
the protection of so respectable a chaperone as Mrs. Sniggs. The question was 

and it was to be decided on the instant—should | repel the insinuation, and, by 
eclaring the trath, proclaim Mies Kitty Falwasser that which I knew her to be? 
yr, by slurring over the affair in its present stage, content my self with disabusing 
the mind of the dancing-master at the first favourable opportunity ' If 1 took 
war tothe knife’ would soon be the cry from the Cuthbert 


the former course, ** 
party, and my reasons for positively denying the fact, and for Kate’s taking upon 
herself to use my name, would necessarily be required ; and then adieu to al! 
further concealment of the other circumstances of the case. If I adopted the 
latter, | might in another hour vindicate myself to Mr. Kittington, at the sacri 
fice, certainly, of Kate's reputation for veracity, but as the young lady herself 
ad thought proper long since to let Mr. Kittington into some of the peculiarities 
of her disposition and character, not altogether disconnected from dissimulation, 

or much more venial than a plain straight-forward falsehood , 
safe with him, I resolved upoc merely listening to the further disclosures of my 
medical friend, without saying vea or nay upon this last curious and surprising 
point of the young lady's conduct 

| have fixed ten o'clock for the faneral,”’ said Sniggs; “1 will sead a mourn- 

g coach up at a quarter before. ‘The young ladies, | presume, adhere to their 
yniginal intention of attending the mournful ceremony '” 

Really,” said I, “I cannot answer that question, for Miss Kate does not admit 
| have an opinion on the subject, bat I suppose if Cuth- 
he is to be considered omnipotent 
’ said Sniggs, looking’ pathetic — ‘the two sisters 
It will show that what- 


me to her conlidence 
bert wishes | 

* It will be an affecting sight, 

liowing their brother's body; don’t you taink so! 
ever people may say, he was not really neglected.’ 

“ Say exclaimed |; “what! do peeple say anything about it?” 

‘Why,” said Sniggs—“ no—not much —but—folks will talk—and tome of 
the gossips think it hard that the poor boy should have been removed from the 
care of his immediate relations to——” 

“Mr. Sniggs,” said J, interrwpting the unamiable leech, “he was removed 
fromm this house, from which his only two immediate relations were—by Cuth- 
Lert’s own orders, also, removed—to yours; a proof of the confidence which 
was placed in you by my brother and myself—a preof which I really should have 
thought might have been flattering to vou ina peculiar degree. [t is true the 
poor boy died—here he might have lived—that was not to be foreseen; in this 
house cherry-brandy is not left in the unlocked cupboards of siek-boys’ bed-rooms 
to be swallowed at pleasure.” 


I had said it—I, who had passed my whole life in restraining the animation of | developes itself, does it 1—what then, Sir! 


Harriet upon all such points, had, as her maid Foxcroft would have said, “ outed 
it.” The words were past recall. Sniggs knew my mind—he stood aghast —I 
saw my advantage, aw!, with the rapidity of a prize-fighter, followed it up, and 
before the apothecary could recover his ‘‘ wind,” added, “ And that fact I shall 
take care to let mv poor deluded brother know, in order that he may judge how 
wisely he has disposed of his confidence.” 

Sniggs turned pale, whether with rage or apprehension I know not; but he was 
evidently summoning all the energies of his mind to form a reply, when a servant 
entered the room and told me that Captain Thompson, who was living at Chitta- 
gong Lodge, was in the morning-room, and wished to see me—about what, I 
knew not, never having seen Aim in my life, except at church, with his two 
nieces, or sisters, as they were sometimes called, and a cousin, whose com- 
plexions seemed to combme the beauties of the lily and the zose, in a manner 
little calculated to excite any great admiration of Nature’s special bounty, and 
who were very much looked at in the parish, without being much looked upon. 

I desired the servant to say | was engaged at the moment, but would wait upon 
the Captain in a few minutes 

This little interruption seemed to cool my Galen, and give him time to consider 
his reply to my somewhat abrupt insmuation; it had, however, the effect of 
moderating the ire which, presuming upon Cuthbert’s credulity as to his merits, 
and ignorance as to his faults, he seemed at first very much inclined to exhibit. 

“ Why, Sir,” said he, “ I admit”—and he appeared to be truly affected, and 
I began to be proportionably sorry for my abruptness—* I—admit that the affair 
of the cherry-bounce was a misfortune—it was, ! also admit, not calculated upon ; 
but I have the satisfaction, and a very pleasurable feeling it is, to know that the 
poor boy must have died under the influence of the disease, whether he had 
drank the cherry-brandy or not.”’ 

“ And therefore,” said I, ** he would have died here, as surely as he did die at 
your house t” 

“ Unquestionably,” said Sniggs; ‘he had precisely the same medicines, diet, 
tnd medical attendance there as he would have had here.” 


dissolution, under the circumstances, and under his care, conclusive. 


| people here, which, if they have any effect at all, must tell to your disadvantage, 


my own opinion—only —I—know that Mr. Cuthbert feels——- 


hands of other people 


with him at Bath ; 
| poor gilis are sent 
consider a most unseemly and unbecoming position 
and you hi 


sprang from the genuine fee 


gone, and by very slender 


uves Null 


terous. however, | have, as you know, a gentleman waiting, and must take my 
leave I shall be ready when the coach comes, and of course, if the young 
ladies continue inthe mind 


ceive ny new and 


cera ny, 


ment, OOK 


man mad 


| urbanity of which | am master; and although my nieces Evelina, and Rosetta, 


| ception in her own house agreeable, 
} to abuse me and my reiations, mixing up all this with the greatest possible 


and as | felt I was | 











himseif 


I thought the reasoning of my unconscious friend, as to the certainty of his 


* Then,” said I, that bemg the case, why talk of the idle gossipings of the 


and not mine *"’ 


“I do not talk of them,” said Sniggs, evidently disconcerted, ‘as a matter of 


” 





said 1; *heis a mere automaton in the 
Cathbert advised the boy's removal—fled from him 
boy's sisters—and, with all this show of devotion to 
think of coming here, because Mrs. Brandyball thinks it 
e more to the success of her designs upon him to be left alone 
for which reasons—and others which I will not mention—the 
here to parade themselves in what I, and everybody else must 
Now, there's my opinion, 
ave il, aud are quite at liberty to communicate it to my brother.” 

* Why,” said Sniggs, rather startled by the unexpected earnestness of my 
manner, * l1—really—to say trath—I do not know whether you have had any 
point, but I believe the attendance of the young ladies 
nes of Miss Ki ty herself.” 


He does not feel, Mr. Suiggs,”’ 
~carried olf the 
his memory, does not 


tkhely to conduc 


yamunicavion on th 


** Genuine nonsense said |; **1 want to know nothing about the matter 
I shall be re ady, when the carriage comes, to take me to your house and then to 
the funeral; but as | feel bound by no ties of relationship to the poor boy who is | 
ties of connexion, | sheuld do a violence to my can- 
what is due to myself, if I were to affect a depth of grief, 
which, if Miss Palwasser's sincerity were equally to be questioned, I doubt she 
My brother, as [ have already said, has coa- 

arrangements, aud | am quite ready to obey 
d to be relieved from a responsibility which, at all times, is 
and which, upon this occasion, would assuredly induce 
me to set ny face decidedly against a proceeding as unusual as 1% seems prepos- 


jour, and the sense of 


in the least understand 





ded to you and your lady all these 


your orcers, delighte 


j 


elitical and embarrassing, 


and Mrs. Suiggs does not object—they will be my 
companions And so good morning.” 
Saying which, | bowed myself eut of the room, and went down stairs to re- 
unexpected visiter, leaving Mr. Sniggs in a state to which | 
in the beginning of our conversation, had mot the remotest idea of re- 
lucing bun 

Upon entering the mornmg-room, I fouud Captain Thompson pacing the apart- 
i, bearing in his hand a moderately sized 
e seemed to be prac tising some ungentic man@uver©4e, re 


iiders Of some Unaginary antagonist —] hesitated, and 





ng somewhat pale and agitate 


horsewhip with which | 
itive to the back and sho 
said 

** Captain Thompson, I believe.”’ 

* Exactly said my guest; 
while your windows are shut, and there's a family corpse unburied, Sir- 


so, Sur, “]T ought to apologise for coming here 


but a 
man cannot bear more than he can—that | suppose you will admit!” 

The assertion seemed ~s0 | bowed assent. 

* Well, Sur,” said the Captain, “ Tam a plain man 

Another truism to which I tacitly agreed . 

* And mean no harm.” 

That, I thought, ist y no means so clear—still 1 bowed 

‘** But as you are, I dare say, aware | have been for some months tenant of that 
beautiful mansion which your uncle, Mr. Nubley, thinks proper to call Chittagong 


Lodge 


iucontrovertible- 


** Not my uncle, Sir,” said. “Mr. Nubley’s connexion with me arises sim- 
ply from his having been a partner of an elder brother of mine in India.’ 

* Oh,” said Thompson, * he is not a relation of yours?” 

‘* Not in the most distant degree,” said | 

* Why, then,”’ said Thompson, ‘that altere the case, and I may ask you a 
question without giving any pe rsonal offence, or casting any personal stigma upon 
the hereditary qualities of the family '” 

* You may ask what question you please,” said J 

* Well, then, Sir,"’ said Thompson, shouldeiing the whip, “ is that old gentle- 

“| never heard such a thing suggested,” said I 

Phen, Sir, how do you accuunt for his conduct’ said Thompson, giving the 

whip a sortof horizontal shake. ‘ Whatdo you think he did this morning '—I 
came here, Sir,"’ added the Captain, “ with great pain at such a moment as this 

but a soldier is jealous of his honour, and I could net rest, After walking 
round and round the fences and palings of the place with his lady for the last two 
or three days, this morning, in he walks, and although I received him with all the 


and my cousin Madelina, did everything they could to make Mrs. Nubley’s re- 
he began in the most extraordinary manner 


civility 

“* Captain Thompson,’ said he, ‘I am glad to see you—the grounds look very 
pretty—infernal swindler pays no rent—amxious about the place—paper in draw- 
ing-room all smeared—vulgar dog—look at the carpet—if it is qaite as conve- 
nient to give me possession at Lady-day, instead of Midsummer, should feel 
obliged, as [ have been disappointed in a house—that’s fudge—anything to get 
the fellow away’—but, Sir, this was a trifle. I presented him to the young ladies 
—and after complimenting Evelina on her beautiful complexion, for which she is 
really celebrated, he said, staring her full inthe face, * The roses are rouge and 
the lilies pearl-powder,—tol-der-a-lol.’ I bore even this with patience, but when 
my cousin Madelina, as fine a young woman as ever stepped, and as good too, 
playfully opened the door of the second drawing-room to show him how careful 
we had been of the furniture, he saul, ‘ Thank ye, Miss, thank ye ;’ and, staring 
her full in the face, added, * no better than she should be I take it.’ Now really, 
Sir, | only ask what course can | pursue under these circumstances! I saw none 
open, but coming hither directly, believing, moreover, that he wasa relation of 
yours—as he is not, J feel that | ought to apologise, still farther, for my intru- 
sion, and say no more, except to ask again whether he is or is not insane, a8 upon 
the answer I receive the conduct which J shall observe towards him must maialy 
depend.” 

“Not he, Sir,” said I. “I believe him to be perfectly in his senses: he is 
very odd | admit, and has a propensity to talk to himself, which, to a stranger, 
renders his conversation very perplexing.” 

“ Why, Sir,” said Captain Thompson, giving the horsewhip a slight flourish, 
‘if his talking were merely talking to himself, nobody else could be offended, 
because a man may abuse himself as much as he pleases, and I have no doubt 
if Mr. Nubley did 20, he would find plenty of persons to agree with him; but 
when he stares one in the face, and says the things that he said, of me and my 
relations, why, really,—I—-""—and here again the horsewhip waggled a good 
deal 

“Tt is,” said I, “ purely constitutional—it is a habit of thinking aloud, which 
has grown in old age upon a naturally absent man, and while he is conversing in 
the ordinary worldly course of conversation he becomes abstracted, and the trath 
comes out most unintentionally.” 

“ The truth comes out, does it, Sir!’ said Captain Thompson, looking at me 
with a most ferocious expression of countenance ; the horsewhip suddenly rising 
to something more than an angle of forty-five,—‘ the truth comes out, does 11— 
eh?” 

“ Yes, the ingenuousness of the mind developes itself,” said I. 

‘‘Ob,” said Thompson, considerably excited, * the ingenuousness of the mind 
It was in the sincerity of the heart 
that Mr. Nubley called me an infernal swindler, and a vulgar dog—that he said 
Evelina’s complexion was made up of rouge and pearl-powder, and informed 
Madelina that she was no better than she should be—that is ingenuousness, is it, 
Sir!—and that ie your mode of justifying your uncle’s conduct.” 

“ Sir,” said I, “ Mr. Nubley is not my uncle, I have before told you so.” 

“ Well,” said Thompson, “at all events, you are his friend, and TL... 
tify his otherwise unjustifiable conduct.—I am quite aware, Sir, that Mr. Gur- 
ney, and what are called the leaders of Blissfold, have thought proper to behave 
in 4 most extraordinary manner to my nieces and my cousii, snd I only wanted 
an opportunity of ascertaining the reason why gentlewomen of family and rank 
—yes, Sir,” added Thompson, with a flourish of the whip that made it whistle 
in the wind,—* of rank—have been so shamefully used.—I have now discovered 
it, Sir,—the sweet ingenuousness of this old gentleman has settled that affair, 
and since you have been so good as to palliate his coarseness, I shall take the 
liberty of transferring the necessity of an explanation to yourself. Having,” 
added the Captain, “ established this fact, [ would not for the world intrude ano- 
ther moment upon you at this juncture, and I have again to apologise for taking 
the liberty I have taken at this season. Bat, as before stated, 1 wished to ascer- 
tain whether I were to attribute the grossnesses which fell from your uncle's 
lips——” 

“ Sir,” said I, “ he is not my uncle.” 

“ Well, Sir,” continued the irritated Thompson, “it is all the same to me 
whether he is or not. I say, I wished to know whether I were to attribute the 
grossnesses which fell from that old man’s lipsp—for gentleman I will not call bim 
—to insanity, or premeditation? You have satisfied me on that point. Not 
only do you state that he is sane when speaking these offensive words—but that 
they are the fruits of his ingenuoosness.—] have done, Sir 

So much the better, thought I-—— 

——* for the present. After the funeral and a decent period has elapsed, I 
shall take the liberty to send a friend to you, in order to settle our little differ- 
ence |” 








adie 


lg 


“You have shifted— 





** Difte rence, Sir!’’ said I, “I really am not aware 
“My friend will enlighten you, Sir,” said Thompson. 


very honourably, | admit—the responsibility of the old man on to your own 
shoulders. You must see that your explanation of the nature of his infirmity is 
a _— confirmation of the premeditated insult to myself and my nearest female 
relations. 
course, avail myself of the earliest opportunity of setting myself right. 
Nubley is now safe from my personal hostility, and I beg leave to bid you a very 
good morning.” 


It is, I repeat, extremely fair and handsome of you, and I shall, of 
Mr. 


As he proceeded towards the door, I rang the bell, and as he crossed the hall, 


he observed, with a degree of careless indifference, and as if his visit had been 
one of the most agreeable—* very fine weather for the time of year, Mr. Gurney 
—pray don’t come any farther—good morning’—And so—Exit Thompson. [ 


retired to my room perfectly bewildered with the brief scene which had just 
been enacted. The departure of this “ best of cut-throats” gave me an oppor- 
tunity of inquiring of poor dear Nubley what had really occurred ; of which, however, 
lhompson’s description gave, no doubt, a tolerably correct idea. As far as I was 


concerned, it was clear that a personal quarrel was fastened upon me, and that 


Thompson, like all disreputable persons who are subjected to the operation of 
the laws of good society, had long been anxious to hit some blot which might 
enable him to make a stir, the result of which should be to establish himself on 
a locus standi, either to be admitted with all his tribe into the circle with which 
they desired to mix, or to prove, by some aet of violence, his readiness to make 
those people pay the penalty of their fastidiousness, who had thought fit to ex- 
clude them. 

‘Thus, although a new evil amongst the many which combined to oppress me, 
did not promise to be immediate in its effect—on the contrary, two or three days 
would at least elapse, before, according to the man’s own notion of etiquette and 
decency, he could “ send his friend’’—a period which I honestly confess, I flat- 
tered myself might be successfully employed in averting a hostile meeting arising 
out of no earthly offence of mine—nanless, indeed, an inadvertent expression 
touching the innocent murmurings of my pseudo uncle could be so considered 
I do not think I am more nervous than my neighbours, but I was now married 
and had a son, and the cares of the world were upon me, and ! admit that as the 
Captain and his horsewhip left the house, I felt a twinge in that part of the leg 
in which [ had shot myself in my affair with Daly ‘ 

Well—never mind—the proverb says that Providence gives meat for the mouths 
that are made ; and, upon a similar principle, | believe Providence affords us 
proportionate strength and courage to meet a growing accumulation of ill. L 
would not give sixpence for a mind that is not elastic—let it delight in the 
minutest pleasure—let it expand to bear the greatest evil. I ama small person, 
but I thank my stars that I am so constituted, and, like poor Daly, I can suit 
myself to all sorts of weather—ride over the wave—stoop to it—and rise again 
— without, however, stooping in any other sense of the word.—I will dismiss 
this Thompson from my mind until he sends his emissary ; so no more of this 
But what a girl is this Kitty'—what am I to do about that?—If Thompson 
makes me a particeps criminis with Nubley, what must the dancing-master think 
of my decency, or consistency in the other affair '!—I appreciate his conduct to- 
wards the little monkey who assails him—lI praise it—TI shake hands with him 
—thank him—and the next thing he finds me doing, according to her version, is 
sending her to his house to ask a favour in my name, under the protection of a 
ones who has nothing on earth to do with us,—I mus/ see him—I must again 
explain 
Then here is Wells, my poor dear father-in-law, as vivacious as ever, in high 
dudgeon about the Lieutenant, and Fanny in as towering a rage as ever rural 
beauty indulged in—her I have sent up to Harriet—her father I must commune 
with; but in the mean time what shall [ do about Kittington? , 

“ Well, Su,” said [to the Rector, “has Fanny made up her mind to this busi - 
ness 1’ . 

“Oh dear, yes,” said Wells; “I train my girls to like those I like, and to re- 
ject those | turn off. My notion is, that my young ladies are merely passive, and 
will do as T bid them.” 

“Well!” thought I, “this is pleasant: talk of Nubley’s absence of mind 
offending Captain Thompson! here is the intelligent Rector propounding a doc- 
trine of passive obedience, which, if I were tetehy or tenacious, would make me 


| sceptical of the devotionof my own unsophisticated wife.” 


“ We are all creatures of habit,” said Wells :—* six months settles it :-— 
marriage is like a stage-coach—when first you start, there may bea few little 
differences and angularities—if there be such a word :—a little shaking on the 
journey sets all that to rights, and everything settles down harmoniously, I don't 
know that Fanny cared much for the Lieutenant, but she liked him enough to 
marry bim if | wished it, and they sat and flirted, and whispered, and talked 
4 parcel of nonsense about themselves, and made themselves vastly ridiculous ; 
and, if he had behaved as he ought to have done, I have no doubt they, would 
have made a very comfortable couple, but as he has cul and run, Fanny has too 
much semse to care about him amy more, and he will be married to Miss Maloony, 
or whatever her name is, and there an end.” 

All this was very hareh aud grating to my ear, because I never could forget how 
nearly parallel our cases were, , f 

‘ What's this 1” said Wells, changing the subject, as I thought considetately, 

if not pradentially,—‘* what's this I bear about a funeral sermon upon the gun- 
powder Tom Fulwaseer’ Mrs. Sniggs has been at the Rectory talking some 
nonsense to Mrs, Wells, upon whom she has foisted herself only upon pre- 
tence. —I shall preach no funeralsermon, unless you wish it; and as toadirge, [ 
declared till the woman told my wife that it was meant in earnest, 1 thought it 
was a joke of Sniggs's.”’ 
Wells, as I have already recorded, had found out a great deal more upon the 
subject of the dancing-master than | had ever intended to escape from the 
sanctum of Ashmead, but as I had decided upon the course I should take with 
regard to the piece of underhanded tom-foolery now on the tapis, I allowed bira 
to anathematise duly, and in the mostorthou. manner, all manner and kinds of 
persons who should attempt to desecrate the pa... “urch of Bli such 
an unseemly melody—quite aware that after a briet communication wih Mr. 
K ittington, the dreadful sacrilege would most assuredly not be committed. 

I was not disappointed in my expectations of Mr. Kittington—in less than 
half an hour after the termination of my dialogue with Wells, I received a note 
from him coucbed in the most gentlemanly and respectful terms ; in which, after 
apologising for taking the liberty of troubling me with such an appeal, he ex- 
preseed, most reluctantly as he admitted, a disbelief that I had made the extraor- 
dinary application about his performance at the church, or that I had been « party 
to Miss Falwasser’s visit to bis mother's house after the very peculiar conversa- 
tion which had previously passed between us.—This was exactly what I anticipated 
and what | wished—and I answered his note by telling him that I would call upon 
him at eight o'clock in the evening, a time at which I could easily walk down 
to the village—I beg pardon, town—without observation, and express to hias 
per ally, much better than in writing, the real state of the case—for 
Kate deserved no great forvwarance at my hands or those of Harriet, still [ 
did not like to put upon record, even in a note, what I felt sure would never 
see the light,—the duplicity and dexterity of one so young, 80 artful, and decep- 
tive. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Nubley—who, bating their drapery, reminded me mightily 
of Adam and Eve before the fall,—came mooning to the house—thanks to Miss 
Kate Falwasser for the phrase—I ventured to take the dear original aside and 
ask him where he had been during the early part of the day ! 

“ Why,” said Nubley—“ we have been—eh—been—to 
the grounds—into the house—brute of a man that Thompson—eh ! 

* Yes,” said I,“ but you seed net heve told him so, my dear Sir.” 

“Me!” said Nubley, stubbling his chin—*I tell bim so !—La, bless you—not 
I—no—we were the greatest possible friends—odd girls the nieces and cousin— 
he! he! he!” and then in an under-tone, “what makes him leok soglem [ 
wonder ‘” 

““ Why, my dear Sir,” said J, “ Captain Thompson has been here to look after 
you—and failing of finding has fastened all your faults upon me—he says 
you abused him and the whole faauily.” 

“ That's a fib, Gilbert,” said’ Nubley—* I praised them, one of them— 
beastocs they st-~G0--5aue) Beng Se eronree Mrs. N. said i 
about them, I forget what—which seemed to vex one of them—but I—la! 
praised them, I tell you—eh '—I wonder what Gilbert is at now 1” 

This last surmise was expressed in a tone nearly as loud as all his previous 
protestations of politeness to the Thompsons. 

“ Why,” said I, ‘my dear Sir, Ido not think you are aware of the only 
failing I can discover in your character,—I mean that of thinking aloud——”" 

“ Ah!” said Nubley,—“ talking to myself what I think '—that’s it.—I believe 
I do—my wife has not that failing —Poor thing ! she talks to everybody elge and 
never thinks at all —I hope she does not hear me—eh !—As for that Thomp- 
son, he is—between ourselves—no better than he should be—humph—few of us 
ate.” 

“ Those, as I understood,” said I, “ were precisely the words you used to one 
of the young ladies.” 

“Ab!” said Nubley—* I thought—I know I thought so—very strange—eh 7 
Chi—chi—he does not know what that means.” 

Whether I did ordid not compreheod these two very significant monosyllabies, 
I found it was of no manner of use endeavouring to persuade Nubley that this 
principal of wearing a window in bis breast was not altogether safe in the world, 
and therefore I pooh pooh'd off his inquiry as to the nature of the visit of Thomp- 
son to Ashmead, resolving to do my duty by Cuthbert’s venerable and ungopbis- 
Seatatigertaes, SenSh Srey SAAS carry the matter 

into the 

Then came dinmer—aod, to my delight, Harriet, fur the first time since her 
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ecehnement, took ber place at the tablo—and she looked 80 mice and 60 pretty, 
that I could not help casting my eyes upon Wells and Fanny, who dined with ur, 
and saying to myself, Well, | dun't caro upon what principle you marry your 
dengbtors. If all of them torn out like the one I bave secured to myself, the sys 
tom will do no harm to anybody” —and then [ felt 2 kind of chuckling satufac- | 
tioe that Merman was not to have Fanny as a wife—and then I drank 4 glass of | 
wine with Harnet—and she looked placid and pleased—an! Kate seemed a little | 
subdoed—and Jane began, aa 1 thought, w look que prouy.—( To be con 
braucd | 
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a | 


A TALE OF A VULTURE. 


“A mingled yern.”- Swaaertaum | 


“Confound it, George!” said | w a younger brotherof mine, ‘do leave off 
teat eternal allusion of yours,‘ When I was up the Mediterranean :’ it remince 
me of an old purser I once had the misfortune of being condemned to meet every 
dey for some weeks, who mate it a point to prelude bis uresome relations | 
wih ‘When I was in the Arches of Poligo.” Do, my deer fellow, favour mi 
pow and then with sume adventure uncounected with the everlesting Mediter- | 

Nps 

“ Considering the spell I had of it, I think "tis very natural! should talk about 
ploces and people | saw whilst | was up the —" 

“There you go, up, up, up! Well, I Gnd it’s of no us; wow prevent my | 
being bored to death, | shall leave you to yoursell, and try Ww forget Vial such a 


aon exists, by ascertaining how Leigh Woods and St. Vincent's Kecks look ‘neath | | 


the moonlight.” | 

Seying thie I drew on my gloves, wok my hat and stick, and waa aboutto go | 
forth in search of the picturesque, preferring the English ecenes, of whore Lean. | 
tive I could have “ occular proof,” wo the “ foreign wormlorn” known but by hear- 
my. This might bea very unclassical taste ; but, be it remembered, thal arcefer'e \ 
prosings may disencbant the mostattractive theme. A lady bard, of course, nay 
roiterate her praises on the “ Mediterranean wea of blue,” ad lin/um, ad mfins 
gum, and never once cry have patience, good people! A knock at the door arrest | 
ed my attention. 

“Now who the deuce can thin bet Fight o'clock m the evening is no | 
hour for paying visite, and J know noone who would think of mtrudiag Un | 
asked "’ 

* | expect on old shipmate of mine," replied George. “1 asked bim to come | 
and take a glass of grog with me, and talk over old times, when we wore both up | 
the Pe 

“ Two from up that accursed sea!” cred 1. “ Human fortitude could not on 
dare such an infliction. Moonlight and solitude for me!” 

The servant announced Lieut. I- ; and instead of a marine moaster which | 
Thad anticipated, he proved a school fellow whom I had not seen for years, 
whove ingenuous appearance was anything but unprepossessing. After beartily 
sasking the proffered hand of my brother, he turned to me, and with a slight re 
aorve i: his manner, sai.) ,— 

**] suppose you hard'y recollect me. I was but a very little chap when you 
left home for the army.” 

I hastened to assure him of my perfect remembrance, and saxiously enquired 
for his elder brother, Tom, who had been my chosen associate and constant play: | 
mate. The very name of my companion brought back so many recollections, 
that I felt I should be paying the memory of lang syne but an ull compliment in 

itting the house whilst the brother of iny frend paid it & visit, #0 putting my 

icknell and ground ash in a corner, 1 resolved to stay at home, and do my pos 

mble to make the young sailor welcome. Wine wae produced, tut grog was to 
be the order of the night, consequently, — 

* Whiskey, brandy, gin, and rum, 

And baccy (to) puff away,” 
were paraded. It was evident that my observation had somewhat cowed Master 
George, for Portedown Fair, the Biue Posts, Gosport Theatre, Ivy Bridge, Lin 
bon, end Cadiz, were the subjects that occupied these blue jackets; at last Gibrel 
far was named. 

* Now,” thought I, “they touch the verge of all J hate: if once they pars the 
sock I'to « lost man!” 

It was paused ; for, after seeing his mesemate's glass supplied, and replenwhing 
his own tumbler, my brother began thus :— 

“ Do you remember, William, the time that Admiral Pickmore sent me ashore 
at Minorca, to do duty as signal midshipman on the heights above Port Mahon” 
I must tell you what happened to me there. You needn't fidget, Benson, you've 
weover heard it.” 

I lit a fresh cigar, loaned back in my chair, and resigned myself to my fate 

“ The amall party I had under my charge,” continued George, “ occupied the 
house of a good-hearted native, whose principal support depended on the sale of 
his muttons; whether for meat or wou! | don't remember, but | believe he dis 
posed of both. I happened to be a great favourite of the old man's, »nd many's 
the glase of grog | have given bin, in return for vegetables, and uther things 
mech more to my wind than the agua denta our purser served us out for rum 
One day the old Minorquen came to me with a long face, and, in a most doleful 
strain, (old me that a fine young lamb, worth Lord knows how many dollars, had 
been carried off by a vulture, that lived in a large hole, half way down the rock, 
and this was the firat time he bad been so plundered. Compassionating the 

fellow’s tears, | asked if we couldn't manage to destroy this enemy of bis, 

shook bis head, and lamonted the utter impossibility of catebing the thief, or 

of killing him, as we were sinctly forbidden to use fire-anna, aalese fur the pur- 
pose of alarm. 

“One of my men coming up at the time, and seeing the Sendor's distress, 
T held a palaver with him on the subject; he st ted that the only chance there 
was of doing any good was watching the old birds’ flight from their hiding- 
place, then doscending by means of rope to the cave, and killing the young ones, 
which would perhaps have the effect of driving the parents from their present 
quarters 

“ But this descent was not so easily managed, as the rock receded from the 
crest to the base nearly at an angle of twenty-two and a helf; #0 that when you 
were Opposite the mouth of the cave you were many feet from the entrance; in 
short, the thing was doemed so dangerous and difficult that the consultation ended 
in my man’s saying— 

“Take my advice, Mr. George, don't you have nothing at all to do with it; 
if the old Spaniard wants to kill the creturs, why—let him do it bimself; he'll 
never catch ‘em alive, if he had Lot's wife at hand to broak up and throw at their 

a ’ 





“ Ail that night I thought of nothing but destroying these formidable sheep- 
sealers, and my morning's resolution was that, at all events, | wonld make the 
attempt. Fearing opposition on the pert of my countryman, | determined to 
let the old farmer into my secret. Tom Norton was to go down to Port Mahon 
neat day for provisions, and | determined to take advantage of his absence for my 
descent. 


* | provided myself with a cutlass, a large canvas biscuit bag, to bag my birds 
Mf I took them, end a longish pole; there were plenty of serviceable ropes about 
the signal-houee, so selecting one thick enough for the purpose, | accompanied 
the owner of the lambs to the point of rock just over the cave, which I had often 
seen when laying off; giving him directions how to lower out the rope gradva |, 
from the place I had lashéd it to, I got astride the noose | had made for my crutch, 
and slipped off the top of the rock as quietly as possible. 

“T had calculated the number of fathoms | should want served out, and, after 
an cacy descent, found myself opposite the abode of the vultures ; true enough | 
was at least fifteen feet from it, and to get inside it, for | saw it wae large enough 
to hold balf a dozen fellows, | began gently swinging backwards and forwards, 
*fonding myself off with the pole till J had got swing enough to touch terra firma 
Without much trouble I made good my footing. Entering the cave cautiously, | 
pereeived that the large birds were out, leaving two young ones anxiously waiting 
for some fresh lamb chops for breakfast. 

“As! approached them they set ups loud cawing, and the strongest began to 
show fight. I gave him a douse over the head, which laid him on his beam ends, 
the other brute seemed quiet enough, so | clapped him at once into my sack, and, 
with cutlass in hand, lest the old cock or ben should come heme, launched my- 
self out of this den of thieves. As soon as the rope hung straight | grve it a 
good stromg shake, as a signal to be hauled up; finding thet no notice was 
taken I repeated it; still there | hung midmay between sea and sky, expecting 
every moment to see the vultures retorn, who would soon have heard the call of 
their young one, for my friend in the bag aqualied loudly enough. Minutes rolled 
Suusae the most trifling movement of the rope. 1 confess I began to giow 


* Alarmed!” said 1; “ why your bare description has turned me cold : but go 
on, for pity's sake !”” 

“You will allow that my situation was anything but enviable,” continued the 
reefer: “ an hour elapsed in this most painful suspense—for so | may doubly cal! 
it. In vain | tried to surmise the cause of my being thos néglected, in vain | 
wang out as loud as my lungs would permit, all to no purpose. I hav'nt the 
power of description to relate half what I suffered. [ tried to sing—then | pray 
ed—then I cursed and swore, and vowed to thrash the old shepherd well as soon 
as! gotup. * But shall | ever get up! thought 1; ‘nobody knows where | aim 
bot the Senhor; perhaps he thinks that, if I bang here, the vultures will prefer 
my flesh to bis mutton, and he will save hie stock while there is a morsel of ski: 
on my bones.’"” 

“A very cansoling contemplation, truly!" remarked I. ——, whilst George 
took a swig et bis grog. 

* At last my brain became bewildered, and | felt more than half dispose: tc 
emi the insufferable anxiety I endured by freeing myre’f from the noose, and fal!- 





img into the sea; ney, | even tried to disengage one log, preparatory to 1) 





plunge, but my lumbs bad become benumbed, and that etrange pem, arising 
from checked circulation, prevented my carrymmg my reel purpose into execu- 
to. 

* Despair had utterly seized me, when, of a sudden, J found myself moving up- 
ward at an almost imperceptible rate , in @ few minutes my progress wae much 


quickened, and, as I neared the rock, it wes #0 rapid thet | closed giy eyes to! 


prevent my quittung my bold from dizzinese: Whe sound of human voices soon 1 
called meé lo my sensen 

* [oon out, Master George, and mind how you land! 
ull you're high aud dry 

“J obeyed, took a firm grip of the ehelving rock, and, by dint of some exer 
tion, soon found myself eprawiing On tbe turl ‘hat crowned ite creet Tom Nor 
ton lifted me on iy feet, and let fly a volley uf angry worde at the raat act 1 bad 
committed, the dangers attending such fool-hardy practices, aud the wweufheir ney 
of the cause of the andertaking 


Dou't weve go the rope 


** My precious eyes’ he exclaimed; “ #0, because that there oid eon of a 
Turk, that Jone, had lost some of bia flock, you inuet rup the rink of your life 
you young greeu-horm'—to go and kill the bide, eb? a pretty to do, by Jove! 
Now I should like to know what the Ademural would have eaid to me, Uf you bad 
been capsized, teil over tip, into the Mediterranean! J ebould never have 

| heard the last of the jobation, for althougt g genileg nery 
commend here, you must know thet you are f my cure, and « prec s frum 
pus there would have been a’ ithe fla il VOU bed wet the ber o 
your mees, while | had the charve of you Jiou't stand enivelling there, Don 

mi, but go end ask perdon for having sent Master Geosge on such a fools er 
rua 

** Hearing this, the old mman rushed at me, caught me un his arime, and lavished 
OUIDeTOUSs kisses UPON ny Cheeses, hia Chose contact beany dept ving ine Dreath 
from the fumes of varlic with which hie atte lo ca pou the saints were a 
companied As soon ae l could get clear of . itches, | begged la know why 
he had sullered me lo retmain pendent so long, be attempted to expiain, bul Lis 
anxiety and agitation prevented my clearly understanding what he sas 

“*Flaul in your slack, Senor,’ aid ‘| ok here, youngster, the w 

| show youwhy he conida t bourse you up agan, ¥y nee your swinging back was 
and forward upon this rope, strained taut over a eharpie's but of rock, hax cut 4 
through all but a couple of strands; and soon a the old chap saw the tickliel 
tate of the line, he dared not 5 at it, for fear t word you might have 
given bim the sip. All he could do was to «t down and ery, and cal! upon the 
Santissuna Trinidata—not that | believe the old beywar ever had his toot aboard 
the craftin his life; and there | found bum, when [ came up from Port Malor 
beating his bieast and counting his beads, while 10 tears ran down his cheeks 
ae big as red cabbages for pickling! So, lo yet you out of your quandary, | 
laid myself down flat upon the ground, and worked myself close to the edge 


old Spii-to-windward there holding oa by my lege 1 took # round turn of the 
rope, below where it was cut, upon my arm, and then he hauled me in, ull | cowld 
have a fair pull upon the sound part, and here you are ae sate ee « diamond in 
cotton '''* 

Here George took breath, and [ could not but say—*' I'll forgive all your paat 
‘ransgrossions, touching the Mediterranean 
amends.” 


, thie story of yours has made amp.e 


“ Avast!" cried the narrator; I hav'n't quite done yet Jy Jove, what Tom 
saul was ue enough, and my escape was marvellous; bet 1 mollified the hones 
fellow's auger, when | produced my prive. After adumring the bird he hastened 
to supply it with some undressed fresh beef, saying You see, young gentiemean 
‘us the natare of thein varmint to Wwke there iuners without oubling the caboure.’ 
The young vulture grew up into a very fine bird, beeame much attached to nv 
and when | was ordered home on #ick leave, | gave bum, not a very mappropoat 
present, to Sir Thomas Lewis, who commanded the L Aigle frigatet 

* Well done, measmate'" eaid LI, , that yarn of yours deserves an extra 
allowance, #0 help yourself and pass the Jamaica, and I'l) tell ye e epree | bad a 
Genoa, that is, if the soger officer ian't tired of our jaw 


“ By no means,” | replied; “besides it would uever do to let the reefer have 
all the talk to himeelf” 


* Did you go ashore at Maree jles, George 1" he commenced 

** No, | lost my chance ; our ship wassent to Malta to take ip troops.” 

*Beautifol place that Marseilles, by Jupiter | wan ashore often , then we 
went to Genoa, and such a shindy as there wae the day the English soldiers took 
poereseion of the town, Ido think never wae equalled All the people of the 


place were up in arme to receive us; such Avorrabing, such proving, and 4 bas 
UEmpercur-ing!' My Captain landed to comnmumeate with the Commanding 
Officer, and he had oidered me and four or five bande from the barge to heep in 
his wake; well, just as we were crossing the square, a bullaballoo wae sung out 
by the natives. We followed the chaps into the Masoneru, as they call their 
Guildhall in foreign perts, and ewamp my old shoes! if they didn’t climb up to 
the place where the judge or Mayor wae in the habit of sitting, aod knock @ mar- 
ble head of Doney nght off his perch; down he came by the long run, end the 
natives setup a yell enough to wake a dead may 

** Moet of ‘em had sticks or clubs in their hands, and to work they were going 
to break Mr. Nap's head into bus, when our Captain got astride of it, and by dit 
of a bit of bully and throwing a handful of francs amongst the people, carried his 
point; two of our lade, | think “twas Bill Simmons and Joe Baber, took up 
Bo..ey's nob, and shoved off to the ship with it; tie Genoese, bowever, bad 
given Boney a sliver over his chin, and spoiled the geometry of the face, and so, 
as a memento of the row, | pi hed up the bite, and | have ‘em safe enwwgh in my 
chest to this day.”’ 

In amoment a recollection rushed across me 

During my sojourn in Portsmouth, 1814, | bad enjoyed an intimacy with Capt 
M » 4nd bie charming family, Calling one morning, I found the Captain bueny 
employed in placing a bust of Bonaparte upon a pedestal of scaglioia, which had 
been constructed for the express purpose. Aa soon as the head was fixed upon 
its new stand | was requested te give my opinion of it as a work of art, and could 
not but apeak in termes of the highest admiraion, mingled with regret that a smal 
portion o! the chin had been kwocked off. In reply to my question of how such 
accident had occurred, I heard from Capt. M——— a more polished version of the 
story just related by the young Liewienant. “ Do you value these fragments very 
highly '” I demanded 

“ Why, d'ye see, I've kept ‘em by a good while, and I shouldn't like to part 
with them,"’—then with the natural generosity of a sailor, he added, —“ except 
it was toobligea friend, thea wouldn't mind—but they can be of no value to 
anybedy but me.” 

1 recounted what I have above stated, and my good-humoured friend not only 
promised that the fragments should be given to the owner of the buet, but. as he 
was going to Portsmouth in the course of a few days, he would take care to 
deliver them himeelf and see if they fitted 

I have every reason to believe that the broken chin of Bowaparte was restored 
after being ‘absent without leave” for six years 

This par paranthese—to return 

L—— had reminded me of an anecdote 

“ Ha,” I said, “the effigies of mere conquerors might have felt reaigne! to 
rough familiarities, then and there, couki they have been coascious of what befel 
Italy's most sacred individual, in propria persona.” 

“ Dye meen in Genoa '” asked 1.—— 

* Yes, that’s the English of it.” 

“| thought so ; then do tell us, pray ; let us have your share 1 

* Well, my story is sh: rt, buttrue. The Pius Pope, after escaping from the 
persecutions of his own children—I mean professors of his creed—signified his 
liberal and tolerant will and power, to throw himself on the protection of our 
Protestant compatriots at Genoa. As soon as when, and by which his road was 
known, the senior British officer of the garrison ordered a guard of honour to be 
in readiness, and accompanied by a bevy of field and staff-officers, rode out te 
receive the Holy Father. A French lady exclaimed—+ Le Maine va voir son 
Papa.” I don't know if you two have French enough abeut ye to be aware that 
one so named ought to be au fait at all monastic etiquettes. It so happened, how- 
ever that Colonel L---- , spite of his Norman origin, was a thorough John Bull ; 
brave kind, and gay, with ‘ no nonsense about him.’ 

“ As soon as Pius saw our military coming 0 welcome him, it is to be presurned 
that a Struggle commenced im his breast between gratitude and prejudice. He 
looked, we may #uppose, with great respect at his own foot, all true Roman 
Catholics he knew would be but too blessed in kissing it. Yet, should he deign 
to put it forth for the salute of heretic lipe, it was just possible that they might 
uot duly appreciate the designed condescension. He wished to conciliate th 
English by some act of grace unexampled in Popish annals ; he would—reduce 
himself to a level with the King of England—'twas a sacrifice, but he would 
hang out his ungloved hand for the reverent touch of the noble commander ap- 
proaching him. He did so. Jack L galloped to the carriage—be had not 
the excuse of Swift's hero for not ‘taking off his hat,’ had he chanced to think 
such a ceremony at all needfal. but at the sight of that benevolent venerable 
face, our Colonel grasped the Pope's pale withered fingers and shook them heartily 
as he all but shouted in English— 

“* How d'ye do, my dear old gentlemen! very glad to see you! welcome to 
Genoa! You've been d—d ill used; but never mind ! we'll take care of you 
—we'll make you jolly and comfortable. God bless your old hear: !’ 

* And all this while waa he shaking and squeezing the hand of his Holiness the 








* There is another story of vulture-catching extant, but in it the adventurousdangler 
early separates his own rope, with his own cutlass, and, in terror at that perilous acci- 
lent, becomes suddenly so grey that he can never again sport his own hair 

t | have often remarked that sailors scorn to be precise in naming ships of Prenct 

hristening, and have constantly heard the L’Orient, the L’Excile, the L’lajon, and the 
L’Ardent thus prefixed by a plurality of articles 
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| Pope , uay, what » stranger etal, Pres, who uncersiwod « Litue of our language 
was not at al! offended.” : 
| “ Why ebould be!" aake’ George emply, “ be was the obliged party, and J), 
| sures! the Uolone: bed been hue own son be coulin't Lave treated bim men 
res pee ful y " 

‘ But, my dear fellow, the Pope '—e berete even to towed the end of his lity, 
hoger —— 

Much pleasanter than hus great we,” said L 

In abort i west vain that | urzed the pajvancy of my tale, the dignity of , 
Pope's Lisle foger, | could out wire these sauore vee the pores ! 

Baweos E Hig 
—— 
SCENES IN AMERICA. 
By Miss Marnneau 

We evad ourselves of ao early copy of Mise Martuneau’s new work, “ Retro. 
pect of Western Travel,"* to preseut our readers with some extracts from he 
Lively anc graphic ehetchee Having belore expressed cur actmirslion of Mine 
Martineau'4 talents as « writer, we abel) here do little more than emleavour yy 


of ber preeeut Bighly Stiueing 


convey Wo our readers some mea Of the contents 
e.d interes ing voluwes 
On leaving her: 


wative land, Vise Martineau felt a pertacolar wish to wWilneme , 
sea-storm, and hese is ber descnpt.on of the one she encountered 
Lefore | went on board, | had said that | should hie to witnese @ storm » 
| fierce as we could escape from without fatal damage Some paseenger repeats 
wieh of mine (very common in persons going to sea for the first time) im the 
hearing of the mate, who told the satiors; who, accordingly, were overhean 
| saying one etternoon, that | bad Letter come on deck and see what! should see 
My clerical frend Wok the hint, end called me hastily, to observe the crew make 
reacy lor @ equal | rau up, and pereeived the black line advancing over the 
water from the horizon,--the rewarkable mdication of a coming squall The 
alors were running up the shrogde to get the «ale in. ‘The second mate wa 
aloft, in the pust of danger, bis long haw etreaming to the wind, while with a 
below all wes calin. The #aile were got in, sustin time. The captain did no 
come down to dinner Orders were given to ‘splice the main-brace ;’ for the 
crew had beeu handling the ropes since four in the mormng l saw them come 
for their grog, and then wait tor what mght happen next. By sunset the shy 


wus trememious, the sea reme, the wind mosening end whwtlog sirangely 
When I staggered to the stern, to bid the sea good mght, according to custom, 
the wutere were eplendidly luminous. Floods of blue fire dashed abroad from 
our bows, and beyond, the whole expanse sparkled as with diamonds 


LU oight the nomee would have banished sleep, if we could have lain quiet 
There was a ruar of wind, the waves dashed against the sides of the ship, a 


{ they were bursting in: water poured into our cabin, though the skylight was 
fastened down. A heavy fali was vow and then beard from the other cabm ;— 
some passenger heaved out of his berth After five hours, | could hold im ne 


longer, and « tremendous lurch tossed me out upon the floor, where | alighted 
| Upon my thumble and sciseors, the ottoman | wae working, (and which | had fer 
confident was far enongh off.) my clothes, Looks, and the empty water botie 
| All these thangs were lymg in @ wet beep. I traversed tse ladies’ cabin to ex 
plore, holding on by whatever was fastened to the floor, ‘The only dry place w 
which I could! le down wae under the table; and standing wes out of the qnes 
o so | brought a blanket and pillow, lay down with « firm hoki of the leg of 
the table, and got an boure welcome sleep, by which time the storm was enough 


to have wakened the dead. The state of our cabin was intolerable . the crash 
tog of glaes, the compiaining voices of the sick ladies, the creaking and etraming 
of the ship, and, above all, the want of air, while the winds were roaring over 


head | saw no uecesaity for bearing all thie #0, eck as | was, | put my clothes 


on, swathed myself in one cloak, and carried up another, wherewith to lash my 
+ 

eell to something on deck 
} * There, all was so glorious that | immediately stumbled down again to m 


plore tie other ladies to come up sad be refreshed but ne one would heten w 
ine lhey were too il I got the captain « leeve to fasten myself vo the post 
of the vinnacle, promusing Ww give no troubie, and there | sew the whole of the 
|} Gever-\o-be-lorgotlen scene 

* We were lying in the trough of the sea, and the rolling was tremendous 
The captain wisbed to wear round, and put out « sail, which, though quite new 
Was tuetantly split to ribands, so tuat we had to make ourselves contented 
where wewere The scone was perfectly unlike what | hed imagmed. The see 
was no more lke water than mt was Lke land of shy. When I had heard of 
the ocean running mountains high, | thought it a mere hypertolical expression 
| But here the scene was of buge wandenng mountains, —wandering as if w find 
a resting-place,—with dreary leaden sales Letwoen The sky seerned uarrowed 
to « mere slip overhea', and a long-drawn extent of leaden waters seemed to 
measore a thousand miles, and these were crested by most excumite shades of 
blue and green where the foam wes aboutto break. The heavens seemed rock- 
ing their masses of torn clouds, keeping time with the billows to the solema 
inusic of the winds; the most swellu.g and mournful music I ever hetened to 
The delight of the bour [ shal! not forget: it was the only new sceve I had ever 
bebeld that I had totally and unsuepectingly failed to unagine 

* It was impossible to remain longer than noon, anless we meant to be drown 
ed. When two or three gentlemen had been almost washed off, and the ship 
had been once nearly half her length uncer water, it was time to go below ;—#ad 
as the necessity was. ‘lhe gale gradually abated. In the afternoon the lads 
ob'ained leave to have thew skylight opened, their calvin mopped, end the carpets 
takew up and carned away wo dry 

“The sailors got the mate to inquire how I liked the storm If I was not 
satiafied now, | never should be. | was satistied, and most thankful. The only 
thing that surprised me much was, that there was so little termfic about it. | 
was not aware till the next dey, when the captain was found to bave set it down 
a hurricane tn the log-book, how serious a storm it was, ‘The vessel is so ob} 
viously buoyant, that it appears impossible to overwhelm her; and we were « 
thousand miles from any rocks. Jn the excitement of such an hour, one feels 
that one would as soon go down in those maguificent waters as die any other 
death ; but there was nothing present which umpressed me with the ules of dan- 
ger but the terrors of two passengers. Of the poor ladies | can give no account, 
but one gentleman pulled bis travelling cap forward over bis eyes, clasped bu 
hands on his knees, and set visibly slaking in a corner of the round-bense, look 
mug shrunk to balt hie size The feare of another | regarded with more respect, 
because he tred hard to hide them. He followed me throughout, talking m 60 
artiet-like style about the tints, and the hues, and many other thongs that were 
be noted, but mot talked about atthe moment If he succeeded in covering up 
bus fears from hirnself, one may well excuse the bad taste of the means em- 
ployed. My clerical friend did better. He was on the watch for others am 
for himself. In high exhidaration, he he ped everybody, saw evervthing, and 
will, to the end of his days, | will answer for it, forget nothing of that glorious 
ume’ 

Mise Martineau's first impressions on reaching the shores of the new world 
are thus recorded 

“The moment of first landing in a foreign city is commonly spoken of as 8 

perfect realization of forloroness. My entrance upon Amenecan life was anything 
but this. The spirus of aiy companions snd myself were im a boliday dance 
while we were receiving our first impressions; and New York always afterwards 
hore an aur of geiety to me from the association of the early pleasures of ioreigo 
travel 

* Apartments had been secured for us at a boarding-house in Broadway, and 

ahackney-coach was in waiting atthe wharf. The moonlight was flickermg 
through the trees of the battery, the insects were buzzing all about us, the 
catydids were grinding, and all the sounds, except human voices, were quite unlike 
all we bad heard for six weeke. One of my compenions took the sound of the 
catydid for a noise in ber bead, for many hours after coming into thew neighbour- 
hood. As we rattled over the stones, | was surprised to find that the street we 
were in wes Broadway ;—the lower and narrower end, however ; but potbing 
that I sew, afterall] had beard, and the panorama of New York that | bed 
visited in London, disappointed me eo much as Broadway. Ite length is re- 
markable ; but neither us width, uor the etyle of its bouses. The wees with 
which it is lined gave it, this evening, a foreign aur 

* Our hostess at the boarding-house shook hande with us, and ordered tes 
While we waited for it, and within ten minutes after | had crossed the fire 
American threshold, three gentlemen introduced themselves to me, one of whom 
was the melancholy politician, whom I heve mentioned elsewheret as having 
forewarned me of the total overthrow of the United States’ institutions which 
would certainly take place while I was in the country. This gentleme® 
afterwards beceme a dear and intimate friend ; and we found that politics are, 
perhaps, the only subject on which we entertain ureconcilable differences of opi 
wo. We often amused ourselves with recurring to this our first meeting. Th 
gentleman afforded me an early specimen of the humour which I think ene of the 
chief characteristics of Americans. In the few minutes during which we wel? 
waiting for tea, he dropped some drolleries so new to me, and so intense, thst I 
was perplexed what to do with my laughter. 

** While we were at tea, a few gentlemen dropped in, and read the newspape™ 
at the long table at which we were seated. One fixed my attention at once 
He had the carriage of a soldier, with an uncommonly fine countenance, beaTiné 
a general resemblance to the great men of the Revoloton, with whose portra’? 
the English are most familiar. | think it is not a mere fancy that there is an 8" 

ommon to W ashing*on, Jefferson, and Madison. Thisgentleman reminded mt uf 
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“* Retrospect of Western Travel,” by Warrict Martinean, author of “ Society in Am 
rica,” & 7 


Seciety in America.” 
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= ee 
shew ali; and Wie quietness with which he made his remarks, and his evident 
tagh breeding, piqued the curiosity of awtranger. He was Genera! Mason, the 
father of the young Governor of Michigan, and the most eminent citizen of De 
woit From tune to ume in my travels, I have met various members of bis family 
gbose kindness always made me thankful that accident had placed mein the 
aaine house wita them at the outset 

« Ie our rooms, we found beds with four posts 





looking as if meant to hang 


ans ao¢ bonnets upon; for there was no tester There was however, the 
io. v. sufficient for the occasion, that every article of furniture stood etill in | 
as place; and that the apartment | self did not rock up and down. The first | 
few days after a voyage go far towar’s making one believe that some things | 
beve 2 quality of stabiity, however one may be metaphysicaelly convinced that 
the vee afforde a! truer hint of the incessant flux and change which are the 
lew of thet re. If] had rejyocced wm the emblem at see, | now enjoyed the 
é& ception on late 

“At five in the morning I threw up my sash, to see what I couldsece. 1} can 
am conceive what travellers mean by saying that there is [little thet 1s foreign in 


the aspect of New Yor I beheld nothing at this moment that I could have 


home, except the akty and the 








eoxn at | grass of the court-yard. The houses were 
ali pently ao brgbuy painted, had green outewe nda to every window, and en 
apparatus for dryang linen o tithe roof A young lady in black eilk, with ber hatr 
pea'ly dressed, was mopping (he stepe of one house and a sunilar young lady 
gas dusting the periour of another A large locust tree grew inthe middle of 
the court-yard of the house | was in; and under it was @ uuly American 
wood: pile ‘Two negroes were at ibe pump, and @ urd was carrying musk- 
me OF 

« When the brea\ fast bel! rang, the long and cross tables in the eating-room 
were filied in five minutes The cross table, at which cur hostess presided, was 
eccupied by Gen Mason's family, @ party of Spaniards and ourselves. The | 
lowg coe wae filled up with families returning southward from the Springs ; mar- 
ned porsous Ww out chiidren, who preterred boarding to housekeeping » and 
angie gentiemen, chiefly merchants I tound thie mode of living rather formida 
bie te first day , and notall the good manners that | witnessed at public tables 
ever recone: ¢ d met it 





f 


“From a trond belonging toa lady of our party having been put on boarda 
wrong ship, we hed some immediate shopping to co, and to find @ inantua maker | 
We suspected we should soon be detained at home by callers, and therefore deter | 
mined (0 treneact Our busmess at once, though our luggege had not arrived 
from the Custom-House, and we were not‘ dressed ior Broadway’ as the | 
paruee “”s 

In the streets, I was in danger of being run down by the fire-engines, so | 
busy were my eyes with the noveluies about me. ‘These fire-engines ron a ong | 
the evie-pavement, stopping for nobody ; and | scarcely ever walked out in New 


York withou! seeing one or more out on busmess, or for anamng. ‘The novel 


} 


thee which amored me were the spruce appearance of a): the people : the pervad 
wee neatuess and Lrgttness, and the buemess-like air of the children. The 
esmen were all well dressed, and even two poor boys who were selling matches 
bad clean shirt collars anc whole coats, though they were barefooted. The stocks 


of goods seemed large and bandsome, and we were less struck with the indiffer- 
Amencau storekeepere, than 
circumetance was the 


the streets and stores 


exe Of manner, Commonly ascribed lo 
‘Lhe most unplearant 
maoner of the ladies whom We saw | 
ead of a very bot summer 
fou the yellow fever; aud the languid unsteady step betokened the reverse of 


! 
| 
beoith | 


frequentiyv 
appearance and 
It was now the 


afierwarce 


, and every lady wo met looked as if she were emerging 


* The beat was somes hat oppressive We 
pei onw ot made thei Trains 
of callers came members of Congress, candi 
dates for Stste offices, fellow-pareengers and thei friends, and other frends of our 
friends . and stil] we were not’ dressed for Broadway In the 
leggace of my Companions was brought up, but not Special orders had 
been isened trom the Custon-llouse that my baggage should pase without ex 


were in the warm dresses we had 
ve yetat sea, an our tronks had eppearance 
inthe alternoon and evening ; 


evening, the 
mine 


amination; snd it was therefore at the moment on board ship. To-night it wae 
lew ate: neat mormmngn was Sundsy, aud everything in the bold was under 
lock and key, and unattainable till Monday. There seemed no bope of my get | 
ting out al) day, and | wae really vexed | wanted to see the churches, and hear | 


tbe preaching, and be doing what others were doing: but 
oo greatlo be encoun red in any gown but amuelin one 
the bouse happened to hear of the 
beheved her dresses would fit 
we 


the heat was plainly | 

A lady boarding in! 
servant toeway that she | 
me, and that should be happy to supply me 
bonnet tll my trapks should arrive. | accepted ber kind offer 
without any scruple, feeling that @ service like this wae just what | should wish 
te render Wo any lady ander the same circumetences eo | went to church equip 
ped wm a morning gow end second-best bonnet of thie neighbonrly lady's 

“ The church that we went to wae the Uniteran church in Chambers Bireet | 
Pereguiar pastor wae absent, and a professional brother from Philadelphia 
preached. We were most deeply impressed by the devotional part of his service, 
éehvered in a voice which | have certainly never heard equalled for music and 
volome. His discourse moved ue no less We looked at one another in much 
delugh my companion not to be too ceriain that thie preaching was 
all we then felt it to t« had beeo #x 
preemon might be owl 
@i) ma church 
am! | am now of 
wue, impr 
ever, the 


case, end rent ber 
she 


a gown and 


I warned 


Ae Sundays at sca, and some of the ia 
@ to this being the renewal of the privilege of social wor 

| heard much of the same preaching afterwards, however; | 
the same opimon that | was thie first day,—that it is the most 
and solemn, that | ever listened to The moment the service wes 
minwter came down from the pulpit, addressed me as an old friend, 
ati teqvesied me to accept the hospitality of bis house when I should visit 
Philadelphia. Under the emotions of the hour, it was impossible to help giving 
agiad assent : and in his house! afterwards enjoyed many weeks of an intercourse 
@ intimate as can ever exist between members of the same family. We kept 
ep the most rapid and copious co:respondence the whole time | was in Americas, | 
and he and tus wife were my American Srother and «ister,—the depositor es of 
all those ‘ imprestions ‘on the mind of a elanger about which American society 
@e aa) use 

“General Mason introduced me to Governor Case, then Secretary-at-War ; 
sow Ambassador at Paris hard-looking man, the 
very concentratior He is en accomplished and an honest | 
man; but hia dread of committing himeelf renders both hw solid and ormamen- 
tal good qual eae value to society than they should be. The State of 
Mictogan, whch ix under great obligations to him, is proud of her citiren; and it 
te agreed, | believe, on al is more saliafactory and 
honourable to hie country than that of many who have Leen sent as qinwters to 
fr “gn courts 

‘I feel some doubt about giving any account of the public men of the United 
States; | do not mean scruples of conscience ; for when a man comes forward 
® political or other kind of public life, he makes a present of himself to society 
@ large, and bis person, mind, and manner, become a legitunete subject of 
Seervation and remark. My doubts arise from the want of interest in the | 
English about the great men of America; a want of interest which arises | 
from no fanlt in either party, I believe, but from the baseness of the news- 
papers, whose revilings of all persons in turn who fill a public station are | 
© diegus'ing as to discourage curiosity, and set all friendly interest at des- 
ance The names of the English political leaders of the day are almost as 
familiar in the mouths of Americans as of natives, while people in London are 
wking who Mr. Clay is, and what part of the Union Mr. Calhoun comes from. 
The deeds of Mr. Clay, and the aspirations of Mr. Calhoun, would be at least 
@ interesting in London as the proceedings of French and German statesmen, | 
@ they could be fairly placed under observation: bot every man of feeling and, 
taste recoils from wading through evech a slough of rancour, folly, and faleehood, 
asthe American newspapers present, as the only medium through which the ob- 
ject is to be attained. 

“Mr. Gallatin’s name is, however, everywhere known and welcome. Mr. 
Gallatin did me the honour of calling on me in New York, having heard that | 
desired to learn the precise grounds of the quarrel which was sgiteting the 
country about the Bank. I was delighted to listen to his full end lami:.ous report 
@ the question ; and of many other matters, on which he spoke with a freedom 
ud courtesy which would go far towards making the current of human affairs run 
@mooth, if they were but general. He told me something of the early part of his 
Career, which began in 1787; described his three visits to England, and sketched 
the character of the reigns of our two last kings, of Lovis Philippe, and of Pre- 
mdent Jackson. He entered on the philosophy of the Presidentship; exhibited 

spirit of the three great divisions of the United States, the rorth, south, and 
West; explained the principles on which the letting of land proceeds ; described | 
the Germans and other agricultural population of the country, aud showed the 
process by which the erivtocratic class rises and is replenished in a democratic re- 
yeblic. While he wae talking, I felt as if he was furnishing me with new powers 
f observation ; and when he was gone,! hastened to secure what he bad told 
me, lest ite novelty and abundance should deceive ny memory. I believe Mr 
allatin was at this time seventy-two: but he did not appear so old. He is 
tall, and looks dignified and courteous. He is anative of Switzerland, and speaks 
With a very slight foreign accent, but with a flow and liveliness which are de- 
aghtfa} 

“I was assured, at the outset, that the late abolition riots in New York 
Were the work of the irish immigrants, who feared the increase of a free 
back population, as |.kely to interfere with their monopoly of certain kinds of ia 
bor. This | afterwards found to be untrue. Some Irish may have joined in ‘ the 
tow,’ bat the mischief originated with natives. Jt is remarkable that | heard no 
for many weeks; J thir 


Governor Case is a shrewd, 


of American caution 
es of 


hands, that his appointment 











More of abolition 
de phi, 


not until I was about leaving Phila ; 


| 
i 


| plea thet promissory vatlis are bad in principle 


| ble, while the twil ght shrouded the rocks 


| mighty 


| and absolutely ran out of the House, followed by the whole Treasury Bench 


the other, and with a couple of downcast colleagues war sent back to phe Honse 
| to vote, nfandum, against the motion to which be bed originally given hie coun 


| info an inperenoent Rerveric, offer the manner and mode of the Unitun 


| a theory that every colony mus/, a# 8000 es it thinks iteelf strong enough to wall. 


| them, and particularly in Upper Canada, has given additional umbrage to the 
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* We obtained : 
those we had of the city itself, by going to spend an evening at Mr. King’s, at 
High Wood, two miles beyond Hoboken, on the New Jersey side of the mver. 
The frame co'tages, with their thatcbed verandahs, strack me as very pretty. | 
could not say much for the beauty of the corn, whose plants, long since stripped 


some ‘ impressions’ of the environs of New York, to add to 


of their cobs, were standing yellow and dry, and fast hastening to decay. There 


| were ridges of grey rock, interspersed with woods, which sull flourished in 


their summer greeuuess. Above all, was « sunset which, if scenin England, 
would persuade the nation that the end of the world was come. The whole 
arch of the sky appeared lined with conflagration. It seemed strange to see 
the wagon-driver talking with bis bullocks, and the old Dutch Dame spin- 
ning in the stoup, as quietly as if thet scarict shy had been of ite usval summer 
blue 

* | was shown, on the way, the spot where Hamilton received his death wound 
from Col. Burr. It was once made a qualification for office that the canditate 
should never have fought a deel. Dvuelling 1s an iustitution not te be reached by 
such @ provision as this. No man under provocation to fight would refrain from 
fear of disqualifying himsel! fos office hereafter: and the operation of the restric- 
ion was accordingly found wo be this; that duels were as frequent as ever, and 
that desirable candidates were excluded. ‘The provision was got nd of on the 
The cure of duelling, as of every 
other encroachment of passion and selfishness on such higher principles as, being 
paseive, cannot be embodied in acts, must be the natural result of the improved 
moral condition of the individual or of society. No one believes that the legal! 
penaliies of duelling have bad much effect iu stopping the | and it 
injury to society to choose, out of the ample range of pe:alties, disqualification 
fur social duty as one 

* The view from Mr. King’s garden at High Wood is beautiful. From one 
opening, a reach of twelve miles of the Hudson is commanded,—fromm the Nar- 
rows upwards, A soft red bgbt was resting on the waters, the last tinge from 
the late flaming sky. The dark sloops moored below were thus rendered visi 
Opposite, there was a flare in the 
woods, frow # glass-bouse ; and the lights of the city twinkled afar off, reflected 
m the waters 


acuice , tir ah 


** Need | say, efter thus detailing the little incidents which followed my land- 
ing in America, that my first impressions of the country were highly agreeable?" 
~—{ To be continued } 
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CANADA. 
From the Quarteriy Renew 

Remarks on the Proceedings as to Canada in the present Sesason of Parla 
ment By one of the Commissioners 10th Apmil, 1837 

lain Statement of the Quarrel with Canada, in which is considered who 
first infringed the Constitution of the Colony London, 1838 
Hints on the Case of Canada, for the Consideration of Members of Parlia- 
ment. London, 1208 
4. The Canadian Controwersy; its Origin, Nature, and Merits 

1838 
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as 


London, 


The Whigs have opened their new parliament in the seme spirit, but under still 
derker auspices tien they Lad closed the old. ‘There is the same system of low 
and tricky expedients—the seme shabby ebamtonment of all public pnoeiple— 
the same pasillauimmoue derelicuon of all public duty, and the same disgraceful 
oblivion of everything but the three great watchwords of the Whigs— place, 
prcer, aud portly. To keep place—to retain power—to favour party-~are the 
main objcets of every wily cabinet of the morning, and every mancuvring de 
bate of the evening. Greece and Spam, Russia aud Torkey, Ireland and Ca- 
ra‘a— Trade, Agnculture, oad Manufectures—the rights of the neh—the wel 
fare of the poor—public Just co—the Prerogatives of the Crown 
of 8 national Church, and an Established Relig 
Uritish Empire ieolf 


the exmtence 
on—nry, the very imtegrity of the 
are all pondered and debated im thie wretched make- 
shift Cabinet by no other practical weights and measures than how to stay the 
stomach of Mr. O'Connell—how to perry the thrusta of Mr Harvey—how to 
stifle the growls of Mr. Hume-—an' how to retam within the narrow pole ot 
thei majority the splendid names and taleuts of Mr. Pease and Mr. Potter, Mr 
Pryme sud Mr. Poulter, for at the mercy of some half dozen such people this 
teform Ministry pants at thie momeut—in 
compostleu—for ite asthuistic existence, 

——' “Dis the sport to have the Engineer 

Hoist in bie own petar ——’ 


an atmosphere of ite own 


and if the gravest interests of the country were not perniled by their monstrous 
imbecility, it would really have been spor! to see the at once contemptible and 
ridiculous figures made by Lord Jobu Kussel) and bis colleagues m the late short 
scomon of their new parhament 

In the extreme verbal detail in which the debates are reported, ach of the 
spirit evaporates—and al) the pantomime is lost 
by the calendar 


The last session —three weeks 
three hours by the measure of businesa—three ages by the feel 
ings of the minwters—ecould only have been adequately reported not by the pen 
tat the pencu—not by shorthand but by sketches. The smirking conservatiam 
of the Treasury Bench on the first night—the wry f.ces of ite pelinudes en the 
next—the hoity-toity thumph im the dawn of the debate on the Spottiswoode 
fund ; the sneaking confusion during ite progress, and the woe-begone despair at 
ite conclusion! Lord John—the cinef performer—was like « school boy getung 
through Collins's Ode on the Passions, but reversing the order, for he began 
with Cheerfulness and Hope; then ran back the gamut to Anger aud Desparr ; 
ars, at last, Lie the personification of Fear— 

* Tle started beck, he knew not why— 

Even at the sound Limeel! had made '" 


The scene reminded ue of Parpirias Cursor's droll crows-reading of the news- 
paper—" Yesterday a petition was presented to the House of Commons ——but 
ut misaed fire and thevllains made off" some of (Lem (the ministers, we inean) 
eccaped vy one of the doors, but Lord Jobo Russell was » moment too late at 


tenance—to which bis followers had pledged their suppor, and on which the 
beet hopes of the ministerial majority rested 

Hut a more urgent and important instance of their incapacity and cowardice 
has burst wpon the astouished public in the case of Causda. We shall not at- 
tempt lo go through the long series of facts and reasonings on this eubject which 
are to be found in the various works, the tiles of which we have placed at the 
head of this artic'e. We are not now shout to discuss the details of the Cana- 
dian question as between this country aud the eoluuy, but as between this coun- 
try and the ministry, which, by ite cberacteristic and systemele alterpation of 
advance ani retreat, of bluster and sneaking, has been the saan cause, beyoud 
all other causes, of this deplorable rebellion. Lord Jobn Russell made, on the 
16th January, a long speech («x columns of the “ Times’) on the subject of 
Canada—one of the must unstateemanlike, narrow-minded, and mcousistent ex 
positions and exposures we have ever read frow a Britwh minister; a speech 
which, affecting a certain historical tone, details every possible cause of the dif- 
ference between the parties—exrvept the real one; and elaborately examines 
every point of the case—except that on whieh the wholeturna, That real canse 
is neither more nor less than fhe determination of the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada to throw off the Vinita avrmonity, and to ercel the prowmee 


Sratees. 

That such would probably Lave been the result of a successful rebellon what 
ever were its cause, any one might guess; but in the present case “the wish 
was father to the thought,” and the real grievance of the Canadians, and the real 
source of their dissatisfaction, may be told in one word—the monarchical sone- 
reignty of England. To throw off this—the lightest yoke and the easiest bur- 
den that ever colony bore—i# the sole principle of the Canadian revolt, and 
they are egregiously mistaken who altriule it (0 any minor Causes. 

It may be asked, what can have altered, within #9 comparatively short a 
period, the loyalty of one of the happiest and, we believe, best governed (as far 
as England is concerned) provinces im the world’ The Canadian advocates bave 


alone, throw off the trammels of the mother country: they allege that Canade 
has reached that point ;—nordo we doubt that the great and growing prosperity 
of the colony, end the neighbouring example of the United States, afforded the 
revolutionists plausible topice of seduction; but every thinking man in Canada 
was aware that the country was pot ripe for nationality, and that its prosperity 
wes essentially dependent on its connexion with Eogland. In point of politica! 
feeling also, there bad been really the reverse of any fondness for American in- 
stitutions ; and, in sbort, the realand immediaio csuse of the revulsion in Ca- 
nada was, the recent tiumphs of the revolutionary principle in Europe, the 
success of the July barricades in Fiance, and above all, the subversive doc 
trines and practices of the English Whig ministry. These have concurred tw 
remind the Fiench Roman Catholic Canadiens of them foreign origin aud differ- 
ence of religion, and given them st once the desire and the hope of making them 
selves an independent people ; while the growth of the British mterest amongst 


French population, and the intrigues of factions demagogues in Jondon, who 
trade in disorganization, have afforded them encouragement and supplied them 
with excuses. These ar@ijthe causes which have led to the extension of the 
republican principle in Lowér Cauada, and that principle hae led to five or six 
years of paper wer, and now toa revolt in the field 

Without having any great reepect for the scope of Lord Joba Ruseell’s mind 








| 


| 











ae a” 
we are conviheed that he could not but have seen the imperfection, nay, the ab- 
surdity, of thie mode of treating the subject; but hie evasion of the real ques- 
tion was another instance of the ministerial system of shift aud subter{uge which 
characterizes al? their policy sod constitutes their only talent: by the elaborate 
enumeration of the successive and distinct features of the discussions, the minis- 
ters hoped to account for their own vecillation and negligence. “ How,” Lord 
John Russell's speech seems to suggest, “could we foresee a civil war arising 
out of a judge's sulary—or an assertion of national independence on a mere ques- 
tion of the law of tenures’ But a wise minister in considering, and able states- 
man in explaining these matters, should and would have seen that those were 
not insulated and ecerdenta!l questions, but parts of ome continuous sysicm of 
encroachment and aggression on British authority. 

* These tmogs, indeed, they have articulated, 

Prociaimed at market-crosses, read in churches, 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With some tine colour.” 
Bot the dullest eye might have detected the “rague’s-yarn” throughout the 
whole patchwork of pretended prevances, 

In the best governed colony or country, current circumstances will, in course 
of time, outgrow early legislation, as children outgrow their clothes, and these 
partial anomalios constitute what it ie cow the fashion to call grievances, though 
in general, they would be better described as inconveniences. Of these itis not 
denied that some—fewer indeed than might have been naturally expected—had 
grown up in Canada; but was England to blame for their growth! or did she 
either neglect or proteetthem! Quite the reverse. Under the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s goverament in 1828, a committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed, on a petition from the colony, to inquire into the whole state of Canada.’ 
W ith the report of this committee, the House of Assembly, by ite address of 
November, 1828, expressed its grateful and enfire satisfaction, and accepted it as 
akind of Canadian Magna Charta ; while the government, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of affairs at home, proceeded to carry all the recommendations of the 
committee into effect : so that—to use the words of the author who has given the 
best historical detail of the matver— ‘ 

“In 1892, the time had arnved when the government could confidently say, 
that there was nof une of the recommendations of the Canada Committee, de- 
pending onthe power of the Crown, which was not fu/flled ; that there was not 
one depending on the British Parliament which was not accomplished, and more 
than accomplished ; and that eo far ae any of the recommendations required the 
co-operation of the Provincial Legislature, the assent of the Government had 
heen freely promised to any measures they would adopt for the purpose. Strange 
lo sav, however, several of thie last class of recommendations remain unexecuted. 
No long as grievances afforded a topic of declamation against the Government, 
they were pursued with all eayernesa and impetuosity ; when no more could be 
done with them than relieve the people from an a'leged evil, the Assembly sud- 
dently became quite lukewarm and indifferent to the subject.” 

‘Thos it was that, when all real grievances were redressed and extinguished, the 
House of Assembly began a new cour-e of agitation on the theory of national in- 
dependence 

On the 21st Peb., 1834, the House of Assembly passed ninety-two resolutions, 
which Lord Jobo Rossel! thos characterizes :-— 

“ The courve which the House of Assembly had taken wae to pass ninety-two 
resolutions, some of them of grievance, some of them of violence, some of them 
of vituperations, some of them against individuals, some of them agdinst the 
governor of the province, some of them against the Goverament at home, but all 
of them amounting to a long and vebemeut remonetrance, and in framing that 
remonstrance they’consumed the whole session, and separated without passing a 
single vote of eupp!y at all.” ' 

These resolutions were certainly al! that Lord John says of them, but ghey 
were a great deal more, a» Lerd Jolin and his colleagues well knew, and it was 
therefore lis Lordehip's duty, in coaunon fairoese, to have told his audiegee, We 
have said that we do not intend to enter at length into the details of tae Camedian 
question, which, indeed, would be idle, for the details are only the facings” of 
the real * garment of rebellion.” bot a few prelunimary words wil be necessary to 
explains the conduct of the wimetry 

At present the Canadien provinces have a constitution @onferred upon them in 
1791 by a British Act of Parliament—that celebrated Canada Bill, which was 
the immediate occasion of the public rupture between Mr Burke and Mr, Fox, 
and the debate en which affords an additiosal proof of the philosophical pres- 
cience of Burke, and of the democratic and subversive principles of Fox. In- 
deed, from Mr. Fox’s speech on that occasion, the Canadians pow draw the main 
pretences of their rebellion 

In that constitution the King is represented by the Governor and an Execu- 
tire Council, the House of Lorde by « Legislative Counctl named by the Crown 
for life, and the House of Commons by au Assembly of the representatives of 
the people. a 

The 10 of 1791 gave the House of Avsombly the control over almost all the 
colonial reveno®s—reeerving however to the Crown one emall clare cf the ordinary 
revenues, which at the desire of the Canadians themselves had been appropriated 
by an act passed in 1774, to defray the expense of the civil government, in liew 
of some old and onerous feudal revenues of which the colony ecumplained—and 
reserving also, of course, the whole of the territorial revenue and 
which attach to sovereignty. For the management of the whole of the colonial 
revenues (be House of Assembly became year after year more and more 
avd at length Lord Grey's government were over-persnaded to accede to the de- 
mand, on the condition that the House of Assembly should vote a civil list for the 
maintenance of the civil government, which had been hitherto defrayed out of 
the surrendered revenucs ;—but that concession only encouraged instead of allay- 
ing the discontent—they never passed the promised civil list, and they then, as 
now, demanded, “their undeniable right, ae representatives of the " all 
the territorial revenves and rights of the Crown within the province, any 
correspouding engagement on Uvew part to defray the necessary eapences 
colony —in short, the practical sovereignty of an independent state; and this de- 
mand, end some others of the same tendency, not having been complied with— 
they adopted Lord Chancellor Broughain’s celebrated hint of stopping the 
plies, and depriving #!l the servants of the Crown, and all the functionaries of 
State (even the judges) of the weane of exutence, and bave persevered ever since 
in doing so 

After these obwervations, our readere will the better understand some of the 
ninety-two resolavions which we thivk it right to lay before the public, as Lord 
Jolut not only did not allude to them, but seems to have endeavoured to turn our 
attention im avotber and less importent direction. Our readers will see that, 
throughout along web of inconsmency and rigmarole, there may be traced 
rogue's-yarn of « design to establich the Amercan constitution ia liew of British 


coonerion i 


* Resolved, That this House is nowise disposed to admit the excellence of the 


5 





present Constitutiwa of Canada, although his Majesty's Secretary of for 
the Colonies has ur bly and err ly a , that it has on 
the two Canadas the institetions of Great Britain; mor to reject the principle 


of extending the system of frequent elections mach further than it is at present 
carried ; and tis system ought especially to be extended to the Legislative Coan- 
cil, although it may be considered by the Colonial Secretary incompatible with 
ibe British Government, which be calle # Monarchical Government, or too ana- 
logous to the institutions which the several States, composing the industrious, 
moral, oh pega confederation of the United States of America, have adopted 
for themscloes.” 

We pause here for a moment to observe, that throughout these discussions 
the disrespectful and hostile tone of the House of Assembly the two 
Secietaries of State under Lord Grey's administration—Lord Ki and Lord 
Stanley—bot particularly against Lord Stanley—are the highest testimony to the 
offic ia) merite—towards the British empire—of these two noblemen. 

A proposition bad been made before these resolutions (March 1833), by the 
Assembly, conceding that if the legislative couneil should be made elective, « high 
property qualification of eligibility should be added—that poor concession they 
now retract; — 

Resolved, That in requiring the possession of real property as « condition 
of eligibility oa Legislative Council, chosen by the people, roheh most wisely 
and happily has pot been made a condition of eligibility to the House of Asgem- 
hly,) this Haase seems rather to have sought to avoul shocking received 
in Europe, where custom and the law have given so many artificial 
ind advantages to birth, and rank, and fortuve, than lo consult the 
rally recewed in America.” &e. 

“Resolved, That the Parliement of “y tae dom, in granting to i 
Majesty's Canadian subjects the power r IT 
which they hold their dearest righis, would adopt a liberal policy, free from 
considerations of former interests and of existing prejudices; and by this 
measure, eqnally consistent with « wise and sound policy, and with the 

bera] and extended views, the Parliament of the United would prevent 
his Majesty's subjects fromaceing any! hing to enry there ; and would 
friendly intercourse between Great Britain aud provinee, as her 
‘ung as the tie betiveen us shall continue, and as her ally whenever the course 
events may chanye vur relative position!” 

Sea colovy " forsooth !—why, if these propositions were granted, she 
have becn no more a colony of ours than New York or Pennsylvania. She 
would have been in every poesible view as independent as they ; unless, indeed, 
vut of her great bounty she might still voucbsefe to us the expense, risk and res- 
ponsibility of her external defences against the encroachments or aggressions of 
America or France. She would leave us the pleasing chance of acouple of ware 


for her protection, but not a jot more. 








i 











“ Keeolved, That the naghbovring Staite have a form of government very 
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eS , "nd ; A q ‘ek , the * That it w the opimon of this bouse that the reward of persons en 
fit to prevent abuses of power, and wery effective in representing them; that the | those bermless pleasantries with which the hard lots and the tedious hours uf ae | Peart ep nits ; . —_ gow ae ngaged 
reverse of this order of things has alicays prevailed wn Canada under the present | slave were wont to be beguiled by that innocent people, reminding them of the sppress! 6 he “ape in slaves, by the payinent to them of head-money is highly 
. ' > rous > tf edient, and ought | be c 
form of government ; that there exists in the neghbournng States @ stronger and | country of their forefathers, from which those sports were brought over € nr i — 3 and ought to be ¢ 
‘ alncd 2 ld he « P € diaiur . tra ‘ heui be u 
more general attachment lo the natiwnal institutions than in any other country, Hut the y were told that that day wo iid be @ day of disturbance, of outrage, of guid 0D 


‘ , . he } b on employed, and the numberof guns, 
and that there exists also in those States a guarantee for the progressive advance disaster They were told that there would be no labour, 0 st they found now poy ang uber o ° 





scentiuued ; aud that, in leu thereof, then. 
wtituted @ payment im proportion to the tonnage of the vesee, 
wd 











g of the crew on board the same 
of their political institutions towards perfection, in the revision of the same at | that there was no want of men to work for hire. He had the antharny of his 7 sp . rhe. ” " welieng mee ‘ Mostual ° anne eaten of the wede in slasee 
short and determined intervals, by conventions of the people, in order that they noble friend behind him for saying that the re bad been no want of labour. Huis ~ ae ta 9 Pe. ap a0 via ne ne , ea t : 0 apn el rs CTUlserg g 
may without any snock or violence be adapted to the actual state of things ” noble friend had made an inquisition in a large district, and he was enable lo men- 7 ‘ et ys a ™ : i664 4 . yp! or € incividuais ietlers oO — 7 LO enews thew 

pA Resolved, Wines the constitution end form of government whic would beet ‘tion his a ithority for #aying that on nine estates out of ten there was no difficulty eh < = vess ‘ it 80 o j * place s wags: ane . unde r the commend ° 
suit this colony are not to be sought solely im the analogues offered ly the in | whatever im getting labourers lo work for hire Oh, but it was #aid, this would Pa é ar a ecr “ ~ aly a a“ = ey be pe. =e of re ward on the 
stitutions of Great Britain, where the state of society us altogether different | do for colton panting, ana cotton piceit g, aud indigo making, but the cane would , Céptule . any sia Fr = by + oe kes - " G re ceds of the sale of gues 
from our own ; and that it would be wise to turn to profit the information to be | cease to grow, the operation of hoeing would be put an end to, and boiling woul yoosm Ww % S SESE Os bans te a gs ae oa of - "ns private 
gained by observing the effeet produced by the different and infinitely varied con cease to be practised Such were the centicent predictions of Lim 40 @esuUIhed ~ aie ay . re Bee ; se + ORG s0Ur eS ys " . sterttaas 0 INBCe payably 
stitutions which the Kings and Parliament of England have granted to the seve- | the Uitleof the experienced man Now let the experienced man come forward, | ‘0 “ie Ollicers aud crew OF the Cruiser under whose Command the private vous 
ral Plantations and Colonies in America. and by study ng the way in which vir and he (Lo iro ighain) could set his experience against that of t expernenced . Me ; one ' 
fuous and enlightened men have modified such colonial institutions when it | mao ‘Twice as inuch sugar was made in that eirict per | rasiu the lormer b . od " ex . hue wi is vie wt ) carry of t the inte ntions of the 
could be done with the assent of the parties interested one, andof a better quality, an yne wm 4 large planter) expressly avowe that ) ” nat nare j 1 bes 4 olf of the work and labours 

“ Resolved, That the unanimous consent with which all the Augvican Sraveés | gy 1 20 free men, and he would do more work than with 100 slaves or oV ‘ ey ured apprentices as shall leave them the half of every Friday to them 
hare adopted and extended the eLecrive system, shows thatit i adapted tu the jn entered apprentices But Antigua, what had happened there In Antigua - we . . “ — . _ i provision g “is, @ the whole of every Saturday 
wishes manners, and social atule of the inh fants of ria « VTINER' and Bermuda ere was no ich thing 26 an incentured ap ‘ ntice por ave HUT é | ‘ he sti i he ; ; oe, 

Here, we think, are pretty pregnant instances of a very different and muc on the Ist of August 1654 I he aves WOre allwet Iree Had idle os preva re» wheat pi : Mer < > 9 — seats are regis 
higher kind of pretension than could be yathered (rom the express ywever | ed there Had indulence taken the place ol sustry Va he cont ee  ™ wit, wie gta Pi pus, LAW Latuding 
justin minor respects) with which Lord John Rus ell inadequately characteriz {| had been ao increase, and nota di mi, if ” f , Hut it ha eeu * } ben won : na , geo! em une 
these Resolutions. —[ To be continued. | that it was hardly to be expected, af . er CLES OS. SP Yery BOO 80 Ng | ’ ii a ait . . ce the time 

< = | existed, that when the perio of emancipate asrived, the peace ol te sundae ft s 
would notbe « angered lhe expenence e Ist of August ywed the shat i) quest wt arise between apprentices and masters respecting 
Lnipervial Parliament, utter falsity of such an apprehension. But it was next said—only wait til) thew nghte, after the Ist dey of August, 1538, shail be decuied by the stipendiay 
Chriatms because en, ail whot praciica ov ge of the Weat Indu pelrate ol the where the iy complaining re es, with aly eppea 
NEGRO SLAVERY. just dread 1 ou Well, they did wait ; and what wa © result He wo ef proce "4 eve 
House of Lords, eh. 20 ; refer to Anugua ; because tha the strongest case, for there was no apprer I} € 4} ‘ y ‘ p otherwise pur 

Lord BROUGHAM said, he felt it to be most gratifying to him to be the means | liceship liere ) transaction te the cha cia Ke + . . Py . , t ’ t a site s! € 6 
al calling on thew Lorde ups Lo propitiate the favour of them fellow -countrymer the negro mace tree ln 1534 r othe tune iort 1) year a ) ” . © wech Ww y y e 4 rity Bt! 
by leading the way in forwarding this great, wale, practical, and glorious Work iw Was HOt prociaimed a (hioistinas time in tha ne Hear, hear ‘ . ee ‘ aietn aay “< rol, ner appre te 
If thew Lordships had already favour in the eyes of their fellow countrymen, | how he thought he had proved case, for he had wn 4 ne » co é 4 é j BLK emale appre ‘ wavy puniehe 
that favour would be increased by this proceeding—and if, unhappily, in conse work without the stiunulant of e whip He ha own that he cuouid your © ie pe ary mag le sir.ct aione, aud deculed ¢ 
quence of any difference with them, they had lost any poruonof that favour, and for hire without any other mot dustry ut be ha » demonst y és ‘sg ppes ‘ 
they wished to recover it, he knew of no more sure or speedy way of eccomplish- | thata more quiet, noffensive, peaceable, innocent race wi sot lo be found on the , Pha & expecier are ; Grnofre « he several colonies Lhe pows 
ing that object than the present opportunity afforded to them. Ile would not, | earth than the negroes ot in thea own country wut after they had been to if making such regulatio pee g the gaols, aud respecting the pohece of th 
however, rest his appeal to their Lerdships on any such grounds He claunes from it and ¢ aved im our Clit an jar nace the vie of th arbar r cu he ey Kt ‘ ne to ve e force of laws unt 
their Lordships’ acquiescence on their justice, he claimed it on their reason , he lernon of civ ed powe#re, al 4] his Charactera N i re atlermptes we 2 her Me y "5 Nerul ppie i@ sare al 
claimed it on the regard which they had for their consistency; on them duty | to be corrupted and pervertd by Christian and civilieed me Aved thatint ed lor per » her Majesty « gover ‘ 
to God and man—that after the measure which they had agreed to in 1833, they | state, with al incentives lo tiisdemeanour poured ar ' e1mplatio ) hha & €xpedcie a pe i prs entice n all the e 
should now, in 1838, recognise and support and carry into effect the wise and | miscondvct stich the arte and arufices of man co €, eve fier this tr COase al elermine ay of gust, 1535, and that oe 
Christian principles on which that measure was founded He held in bis band a | Won was made from slavery to apprenticeship, and from slavery lo 4 te freedom cut the boregoibg re, ulatio é ye € where observed a:.d enfores 
document, which he thanked Heaven he had lived to see, because it showed that | pot a negro’s breath was heard to rutile the entire, the unbroken Wat y of ube y iaw 
the La gislature of Jamaica, themselves masters of slaves, representing all the Carnoean Seas It had been stated by men on ones of the question, and on the lhe mo ou having been | it from the chair 
slave-owners of the ieland, felt also, on this one occasion, that Lhey represented j other side it was believed, that it was necessary to pay the planters aud slave owners Lord GLENELG ea hat there could be no doubt of € importance of th 
the slaves, too, themselves; and they approached the throne of the Sovereign | forthe lows they should susta but the fears that had been existing were found | subject to which the noble and learned lord had called the atte n of the Howse 
with a unanimous request—' thankful (as they « xpressed themselves), tardily | bane less, mere visionary phantoms conjured up toscare the one party and to benefit | but there might be some difference as to the means which should be taken to ae 
thankful, that the slave trade had now been put down by the Imperial! Parliament | the other—phentome that brought £20,000,000 s'ering to the conjurors who ra sd | ¢ h the objects which he bad im view Pie Noble Lord had desernbed one 
for abot 30 years, beseeching the Sovereign, by the advice and consent of Par them, aud who by their baseless representations, | wed lo pay the evormous | ¢ e must debasing traflics that could aillict humanity a traff the existenc 
lament, to consummate that great work, to prohibit for ever all traffic in thurman | price The question was regarded as one of profit and loss ; that a would be sua- | of which had been viewed by this country with the greatest horror We ha 
beings, and to jou with all the nations of the earth who were concerned in that tained by giving up the apprenticeship for the last two years, and that compensa acnibced Our hationail interests in the great cause of nanity, but the mor 
trade, in declaring it piracy by the law of nations, as it was murder, aud robbery, tion should be made for it This he had no hesitation to do, but first let it be ‘ ol the country ba! been advanced and elevated Since that period th 
and piracy, by the law of God!” ‘The Legislature observed, ** Nor can we fore- | sown that there was an actual loss lor the three years past there had bes » ellorta of this country bad been cor y devoted to the great purpose of sup 
go the higher position, that this is a question essentially of humanity Repre | loss; the proprietors had pocketed £20,000,000 of money, as if a loos had been essing the slave trade throughout the world At the we of the war one ¢ 
senting al) classes in the island, we consider ourselves entitied to offer to your | eapected, ond this bad been at present given them for nothing, the money had he great objects of this nation was to tind all Europe in one compact finaily t 
Majesty our respectful remonstrance against the continuance of this inhuman | been paid by mistake, and in ordinary cases there was @ right to recover it—it | put down the slave trade That was the object at the Congress at Vienna. A 
traffic. As acommunity, composed of the descendants of Africa as wellas of | was 4 mistake, and if it had taken place between man and nan an action nught st period the siave ade was universal, ‘The powers who united in pronouncing 
Britain, we are anxious to advance the character of both - and, therefore, we en- | have lain, but he did not call upon them to refund, there tng ht ef © some te « lemnation were England, Helland, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Portugal ane 
treat that your Majesty's influence shall be exerted with foreign powers, to cause | difficulty in getting them to pay; bot it was unfair for these £20,000,000 at) S i. Sweden, Denmar ance Spa ad been 4 erbial for centune 
this trade at once to be declared piracy, as the only effectual means of putting | | least tobe brought into the aceount, to be earned to the « t between us and | for transactions of this nature, and she at fret entered into an engagement with 
down, and as an act worthy the commencement of your Majesty's auspicious reign the planters, and that if during the last two years the apprentices were made lree | Logland to abolish the slave trade, exces i her colonial possessions, and subse 
Reminding, then, their Lordships of what he stated to tuem ona former ocea- | men, and they, therefore, incurred a new loss, that they ould prove that that ently gave notonly the night of sear not only the mized comunission (which 
sion, recalling their recollection to the facts which he at that time unfolded, | lows was likely to exceed £20,000,000 ! Would any one deny that this was a ‘ ta comuussion of cousbined judicatore), but sO twO most important ar 
pointing their attentionto the influence of the head-money system, and, above | fair argument! They had got £20,000,000 in the expectation of a ioss, and the es, the equipment article and the breaking-up article She had 


1 2180 given the 


all, dwelling on the uninterrupted continuance of the slave trade by Portugal and | 4ppreriticoship had been tixed for five year three years of that time had elapsed | country the complete power of executing the treats ‘o which she had entered 
Spain,—he now called on their Lordships tu interfere, and to join in vigorous | and they had suffered no lows, they had, however, kept the £20,000,000, I ynsequence was, hat no Spanish flag was now said to cover the slave 
measures for putting an end wholly and for ever to such a disgraceful state of | f the apprenticeship were abolished in two years they tight st fler a lows, Lut | trade Another great power was France, who had accered to all the treeties made 
things. Since he had made those statements to which be had referred, they had | unless it were more than 120,000,000 they bad no nght to complain, “There | with Spain, with the single exception of the mixed comm ssion, because Franc 
been promulgated all over the kingdom, and they had met with no contradic wasno view of the case which he was afraid to take, he would look at in al iad dec.ared, that it was a principle of French law that no French subject shoo 
tion. On the contrary, they had been complained of, with the trifling exception | particulars,even to the minutest detail, Now the question was tt that if | be tried except by a tribunal purely Freo Portugal had also pledged hereel 
only, a6 having been under the mark ‘That exception was this,—that in a pub- | it were insisted On that the apprenticeship should continue tor the full hve | to abolush the slave trace, reserving the trade with her lransiantic possessions 
lic daily newspaper, the principal one on the side of government, he had read | years because they say they should suffer a loss if it did not, he would ask aod this country had assigned her a delt of 4 600,000 besides the payment 

with astonishment, and he repelled the insinuvation with scorn, that he bad acted | the pianters whether they would consign over the £20,000,000 that hat £400,000 which oad been given as @ compensation for losses; but as the treaty 


the part of an advocate, and that his statements were misrepresented aud exag- | been paid into their hands, or whether they would pay back a rateable propor-  wasto be executed by lort 
gerated. How dared any man soto charge hin! How dered any man, with- | tion, if at the end of the next two years they should sustain no loss! ‘They sa 

out giving his name, to utter so false, so slanderous an imputation! He came | they have had no loss for the last three years, but they expect it for the next two. | believed, that in a short time Belgium would also. As to Russia, Austria, an 
forward in his own proper person ; he stated his case; he dragged the criminal | Now he should say that it had not only been no loss, but rather a gain lo them, | Prussia, they had Leen invited, and had declared thei perfect readiness to accede 
to justice. He should not be charged another time with exaggerating; neither | and he thought that enough had been said to prove that uf they were not certain | to @ treaty precisely of the same nature But, after all, the great resource ww 
should he be charged with understating the case ; tor he should now declare that | they should meur a loss, they should pay the money into court, and that at the 

which he had before withheld. He should call upon his Noble Friend, the late | end of the two years they should give in an account of the loss they had suffered 
Governor of Jamaica, the Noble Marquis behind him (the Marquis of Sligo,) and | He was sure that there was no West India proprietor so hardy as to contend that 
ask whether he did see, or know of a vessel, with a space of 31-2 feet only | they were indemnified to any ameunt at all by this system of apprenticeship. ‘The 

between the decks (but he was understating again ; he should have said of ouly question then was, would they deny that the labour of a free man was as good as | and he did not hesitate to assert that one of the great reasons assigned for thy 
24 feet between the decks), within which narrow compass 150 of these wretched | thatof an apprentice He would Jook at Anugua and Bermuda, where they improvement had been the moral effect of the example of England. How ds 
beings had been crowded and jammed like lifeless lumber, in a way in which us | do not say they had lost, but rather that they have gained by it. They made now | we stand with regard to the new world’ With the United States we had « 
Christians would not treat the lowest animals! He would ask of his Noble Friend | more sugar, more rum, sent more indigo to this eountry,and their biils, which had | | 


guese auihoritees, it was a dead ‘etter. Denmara 


Sweden, Naples, and Sardinia had acceded to the treaty with France , and, it we 


first, the power of execution, and still more the moral sense and feeling of th 
nation that entered into the treaty. At one tume the sympathy in France wi 
entirely in favour of the slave trade; but at this moment there was no silat 
trading under the French flag. Such @ retrospect ought to animate our efforts 


treaty. That country had felt itself bound not to concede the principie of | 
whether he did not know of that vessel, and whether it was not to all the senses, a | formerly been a drug in the inoney market, were now discounted with facility. | nght of search, but there had been treaties with Meaico, Chili, and Colom 
nuisance unfit to be described? The opthalmia had broken out to a considerable ex- | But there was another subject of complaiut, and that was the administration of | Drez 


, he was sorry to say, had long resisted our efforts. The Noble Lord th 


. | , 
tent on board that ship, and instead of medical aid being afforded to the sufferers, as | Justice He could not pass on without reminding their Lordships where people | referred to an addrees which had been presented to the crown in the year 182! 


often as one of those victims was stated to have caught the disease, he was instantly, | of two colours, separately marked, formed conflicting classes, and where this 
in his chains, flung overboard! He should no longer be charged with under- | matter had been leit inthe hands of those whose passions might be liable to per 
statements. He had said, that one ship had brought 700 slaves, and he stopped | vert the object for which they had been placed onthe judgment-seat to carry tt 
there, for that was quite enough to harrow the feelings of all; but there was | into execution, The parties who presided in the courts were whites 
another ship, which brought a cargo of 980, first and last, of these miserable | judges were selected in this country, and the puisne judges on the spot by the | commission; end the United States was still less likely to agree, having refer 
bemgs, and of that 980, without any direct murder, but from the hardships inse- very planters themselves. The jorors who had to decide were whites. The 

parable from tho traffic, how many did their lordships think were lost in the course | whites preferred charges against the blacks, the whites tried the cases, and the 
of the voyage? No less than 600 were the victims of the pestilential hold. | whites inflicted punishment. The whites were magistrates, jailors, turnkeys— 
Four other ships bad sailed from the same port, with from 2000 to 2400 slaves —in a word, the entire apparatus of the 
on board, and of these no less than 1500 fell a sacrifice to this inhoman system | jurisdiction. Amongst al! lawgivers there 
So long as the slave trade was only contraband, a calculation was constantly made 


which complaint Was made of most of those powers whom he had now mento 
ed as being parties to the treaties. With respect to the present address what e 
pectation could there be of succeeding in it’ He ventured to think that an 4 


The clhvef | peal of this nature to France and the United States would not agree to the mie 


the right of search. He did not see that the motion could lead to any practicd 
result, because Portuga! bad already passed the necessary law, and Spain ## 
prepared to do so at any time. He thought, however, that it was of importas 
administrative and executive | that the House of Lords should on the present occasion show that the faith # 
was a feeling, that there was | treaties and the rights of humanity were not forgotten. For this purpose * 
| something bad and vicious in the habits of the slaves, in the disposition of the | should move an address in place of that moved by the Noble and Learned Lor 
thus—“ If we, the slave dealers, escape three or four times and are taken once | African negro, and those poor creatures became the helpless victims of those, an address which, he sincerely hoped, would be adopted by the House. Tt 
—even if we escape one-half the number of times, and the other half are cap- | by whose crimes their character was corrupted. Admitting the negro’s dis- | Noble Lord then read the proposed address, which was tothe effect ** that th 
tured, the profits are so enormous, £20,000, £30,000, £40,000, even £50,000 | position to be vicious, their natures obdurate (a charge proved by history | House continued to feel the deepest anxiety for the total abolition of the nefar 
on one voyage, that the risk is well worth the running, and therefore persist we | and experience to be foully slanderous) Should we not be blameable (con. | traffic in slaves throughout the world ;—that their Lordships regretted to 
will.” In the year 1811 he had the singular honour of laying the axe to the vest | tinued the Noble and Learned Lord), should we not be punished by ! that, notwithstanding the treaty entered into by Portugal, the Portuguese 
of this traffic by at once stopping all such calculations, making the offence felony, | self abasement for having been the first to corrupt their characters! The | still extensively maimtained the traffic, and expressive of their opinion that Por 
and punishing it as such; for he well knew that they who would run the risk | Noble Lord then said that he looked forward to great improvements in the | gal was bound in good faith to consent, without further delay, to such additiom 
when it could be reduced at the calculation of profit and loss, would be slow to | negro from his resolutions. Every circumstance tended to convince him of the | stipulations as were necessary for the complete fulfilment of the weaty.” MH 
ut their necks into that halter which like other felons, their crimes deserved. | policy of a complete and final emancipation. It was the most safe and easy now came to the resolutions of the Nobleand Learned Lord. In the first plat’ 
© bill passed unanimously through all its stages in both Houses of Parliament, | course to be pursued. If once the negroes were placed on a footing with other | the Noble Lord had recommended the abolition of head money to the captors 9 
and since then, he ventured to say, though English capital was covertly directed | men, treated with similar lenity, notwithstanding the difference of colour and the | slave ships, and the substitution of an equivalent calculated upon the tonnage © 
in many channels to the promotion of that traffic, yet, since it had been made | variety of country, the negroes and whites would unite in labour for their com- | the vessel. At present the effect of the law was, that where slaves were * 
felony, English subjects had ceased to engage actively in it, and he trusted that | mon interest on the lands where the clank ef chains were no longer to be heard, | board a captured ship, the captors received more than where there was none 
another session would not pass without measures being taken to prevent the sub- | and peace, improvement, the progress of knowledge, of civilisation, and refine- | the first case they received so much per head , in the last there was an allows" 
jects of other powers from carrying on so horrible a trade. He would now ap- | ment, would be the result. But if their present torments were continued, if | according to the tonnage of the vessel. ‘Tie Noble and Learned Lord had pt 
proach a branch of the subject which had excited universal and most painful | hope were deferred, if expectations were frustrated, if they were disappointed of posed the abolition of head money altogether, and the substitution of a tonn?t 
interest. In the first place he would remind their Lordships of the anxiety | what they fondly cherished, then there might spring forth a widely differevt feel- | With respect to the tonnage, that sulyect was already under the consideratior 
which all felt when, in 1833, the provisions of the Slave Emancipation Act were | ing—a feeling not foreign to the dispositions of every class of men. My lords, | government, and it was proposed to increase the amount of tonnage. Bat 
framed. With regard to the slave owner he (Lord Brougham) well! knew that | said the Noble and Learned Jord in concluding, | own that I have a sanguine | could not agree to the Noble Lord’s proposition to abolish bead money. * 
it was the nature of man to be fond of power—to be jeaious of interference | hope, a confident expectation, that the delusions and prejudices which have had thought the legislature were bound not to take away any of the inducements ™ 
with the exercise of his power, and to be averse, above all things, to have wrest- | their growth in ignorance and self-interest on this subject, are now about to be | would operate on the minds of the individuals engaged in the capture, but © 
ed from him authority, al! but absolute. which he had long possessed. With re-| dispelled by the general diffusion of the great principle of universal instruction, | the slaves should have the advantage of even the meanest motives to their eo 
gard to the slave he was not without his anxiety, for he knew the corrupting | unfettered by party feeling of any kind. Then, my Lords, under these circum- | cipation from suffering. Not that he meant to infer that such motives wert * 
nature of that state which degraded man, and, as had been truly observed by the | stances, I demand, in the name of justice which your Lordships so honvourably | quired in order to induce those men to persevere earnestly in that duty 
profane poet, that which makes a man a slave, robs him of half his value. He | administer—that full liberty and complete emancipation be granted to that large | Noble and Learned Lord next recommended the establishment of steamers @ 
knew that the slave might have become unfit for voluntary labour, incapable of | portion of our West India colonies, and without any longer delay. | demand | the African coast, with letters of marque, for the purpose of stopping the 
working for hire, improvident in all his concerns, from not haying any to watch it, inthe name of consistency, of you, my Lords, who assented to the act of | at its source, these steamers to act under the control of her Majesty's royal ¢™ 
over before, and that his nature might have become, through the mstrumentality | 1833, and more particularly of you who have assented to the preamble of thatact. | sers. The suggestion as to the use of steam-vessels well deserved the atten 
of those who had maltreated him, so far perverted as to make him thirst for My lords, you are in your individual characters the patrons and protectors of all | of the Admiralty. The obstacle, however, was not the want of steam -veseelt ™ 
revenge. He had, therefore, looked forward with some anxiety to the Ist of | those great arts and sciences which serve to ornament and improve human na- | the want of all right and jurisdiction to act on the coast, because Portugal had 
August, 1834, when was to commence the system, establishing an intermediate | ture: but here, my lords, I place under your Lordships’ protection humanity | executed the necessary treaty. [Hear.] He objected strongly to the propos” 
state, which might prepare the slave for the full enjoyment of freedom, by what | itself. I might, on this occasion, extend ny appeal to the throne itself—to that | to give letters of marque. Many men would, no doubt, be found ready ed 
was called the transition state of indentured apprenticeship. ‘That day was as| throne to which there bave ascended the supplications of nearly half a million | bark im the enterprise, but would they not after a time become themsel™™ 
anxiously looked forward to by all parties, as it was confidently antisipated by | of her Majesty's white sisters in favour of the total and immediate emancipation | open to the suspicion of carrying on a traffic in slaves for their own pro 
the poor slaves, and if ever there was a page in history of any people which re- | of their enslaved brethren in the colonies. But first, my Lords, I ought to ap-| But there was another and a stronger objection to granting the letter? 
dounded to their eternal honour—if ever there was a complete refutation of all | peal to the Throne of Mercy itself, and humbling myself as mere dust and| marque. ‘That was, that it would be contrary to the treaties which expre™ 
the charges by which the negro race had been slandered for ages, as a kind of | ashes, earnestly implore that He who looks down on all acts, may in His mercy | provided that only ships of the royal navies of the respective countries *>°™ 
flimsy justification of the wrongs done them, that refutation and that page were | avert from us that which we have deserved for our wicked conduct, and that in | be engaged in the suppression of the trade. Jf England granted letters of mary” 
to be found in the uniform and uninterrupted history of that day all over the West | this, as in all things, we may with all oar hearts pray that through all the earth | other countries would follow the example ; and surely we should not be ga!” 
India islands. Nota look, nor glance, nor gesture did they indulge in, which | His will may be done. [Hear, hear, from all sides of the house.} 1 now, my | by the adoption of such a system. Besides, interminable disputes would - 
«could in the slightest degree offend the eyes of the masters ; not a sound escaped | Lords, beg to move the following resolutions :-— between the different nations on the score of the proceedings of their resper 
from negro lips calculated to grate on the ears of the most fastidious planter.| ‘‘ That ahumble address be presented to her Majesty, earnestly beseeching | tive vessels, which might, under peculiar circumstances, lead to dangerov* ,* 
All was joy, mutual congratulation, and lively hope. They felt that their fetters her Majesty totake immediate steps for negotiating with the governments of | important consequences. {Hear.] He now came to another portion of 
were loosened, and they luoked forward to the time when the degrading marks | Spain and Portugal, and obtaining the concurrenee of the governments of France | Noble and Learned Lord's speech—that which related to the negro apprenuct 
which they bad left on their bodies would also be removed. This universal, | and the United States in such negotiations, with a view to declare the trade in| ship system. The present was not the occasion for entering at any great 


peaceful joy, so delicate towards others, was all that was to be seen or heard in | slaves piracy wherever the same is carried on ; and making those who persist in it | into the question; but it was, nevertheless, necessary for him to s8y * = 
the West India Islands, Amusements—there were none on that day; not even | liable to all the pains and other consequences. 








words as to the views and intentions of her Majesty’s Government on th 
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act. He quite agreed with his Noble Prend that 1 could not be truly said that | raity, but also fromthe Admiralty of France, before he could move from under the 
He | guns of the vessel to which he was attached 


ne condition of the apprentice was worse than that of the elave had been 
ought, on the contrary, that the apprentice had been on the whole a gainer. 
was coufirmed as well by the reports on their Lordships’ table, as by 
« persone! experience of all who had visited the West India colonies. But | 
ay that the Noble and Learned Lord had exaggerated in his statements! 
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violating an act of Parliament and breaking the solemn compact entered inte be- 
tween Great Britainand her Colonies at the period of emancipation, The House 
| of Lords, however, was not prepared for this piece of * liberalism,” and that 
part of the learned lord's project was speedily put aside ; all the speaker's, inclu- 
But the Colonial Secretary, as is 


In respect to the five last resolu- 
tions of the Noble Learned Lord, he confessed that it was with the great- 
est pain that he had heard the speeches both of the Noble and Learned 
Lord, and of the Noble Baron opposite He had been in hopes that, after | : 
the noble baron had found himself under the necessity of proposing to their lord- | ding-Lord Gtenelg concurred in repudiating it. 





\ Deeply did he grieve to have to admit (and he really would not make the | ships the enactment of a law to carry into execution the Slavery Abolition Act, ihe | his wont, chimed in with the grievance manufacturers, and united with Lord 
feae.on were tt bot forced upon him) that grievances and evils still prevailed | Colonial Assemblies geserally, and most parucularly the Colonial Assemly ©' | Brougham in charging the planters with bad faith, more particularly those of Jamai- 
West India islands, bat more especially in Jamaica, to a very serious exe | Jamaica, would have proceeded frankly to carry into execution all the measures ca. To such an extent, he affirms, Lave their misdeeds been carried, that he deems 
‘ He was bound to say that the whole negro race had exhibited great docility | which were necessary to deal fairly with the apprentices, and with this country, | is his dut , before Parl 4 B i iL tained of 
ce passing of the Emancipation Act; that they had borne the change which had advanced so large-asum of money to give compensation for the injury | y to bring before Parhament a Bill to remedy me evils complain e > 
«ith great toderation and astomshing calmness. The otject of the legislature dove to them and their property Jt appeared to him, that it did not become the and proceeds to detail the delinquencies accordingly. From any other Colonial 
g the intermediate state of apprentices was, to combine the | house to pledge itself to the resolutions bearing a legislative enactment on their Secretary we might be disposed to think that the Jamaica planters had acted with 
the negro with the preservation of the plan Having granted the | face, when it was told by the Government to wait ull a bill containing the | some turpitude, but from one who could displace such officers as Sir John Colborne 
s the rigt continue the lavour of the pegroes during a certain number | Same enactments would soon be brought before it. He agreed with what the noble and Sir Francis Head— ther force them to resign—we must be excused if we 
ve legislature was bound to secure the negroes protection, that thei | baron had stated respecting the Slavery Act. He conceived like the noble baron | , . 7 ence ne Se i 
‘ e as ha and secure as though they bad obtained complete | that parliament had interfered for the benefit, not only ef the slaves, who had been | do not give our ready credence to all the views that his Lordship may happen to 
‘ He felt me s he had already observed, that this country was | declared free, and bad been converted into apprentices for a certain number of | take in his exacerbations of liberality, or during some of his somnolescent speech- 
soe { ¢ done to the negroes; that having entered intoa solemn | years, but also of the planters aad landholders inthe West Indies. He could not, | es. Possibly his Lordship, when this question was agitated in council and the 
® ts during six years, we were bound to provide for | however, agree that, because the colonial assemblies had not done all that they | new Bill determined on, may have been in the same situation, as his more 
g thew wltermediate state He lamented to have to say that | ought to have done to carry the provisions of the imperial parliament into execu- mercurial friend, Lord Brougham described bim to have beun during the greater part 
stacles had been turown in the way of the due performance of that | von, and because in some respects those provisions had not produced all the 5 sgn? ? oe “ 6 ; en ™ 
; the condition of the apprenuce was ibtedly an improve- | benefit which we expected,—he could not agree, that after the Ist of August, of the Canada business last year—namely, asleep. We know not if this was so, 
cL ato! the slave The visitmg magistrates had met with every pos- | 1838, all those apprentices ought to be deciared free. Hedid not think that but we do know that the Planters of Jamaica, as well as the Planters generally, 
e due discharge of their dutres. These obstacles. thoegh not | that was afair mode of proceeding. He could not consent to do it by resolution | in the British colonies, have not been a well used people, They have been 
| aps to illegal were nevertheless such as effectually prevented | if it were to be done atall ; nor could he concur with these resolutions now, if abused and calumuiated for a quarter of a century without mercy, and in many 
ance of trust reposed in them by the legisiature. A circum- | they were hereafter tobe submitted to the house in the shape of a bill, Under | instances, without just cause; and finally their property was wrested from them 
2 materially affected the comfort of the negroes was. the distribu- | these circumstances he should really feel himse!f compelled to vote against the | P . 
é : of labour. An slterstion had been made from the nine hear | resolutions of the noble aad learned lord | without their consent, on the plea of humanity, and on the pretext of giving 
we hour to eight hours, the effeet of which was to deprive the labourer | | Lord BROUGHAM replied | them a fair—as it was called—but what proved to be, a very inadequate com- 
b, {i sy. Ano her mode in which the mtentions of the framers of the The resolution was then read by the Lord Chancellor, and the numbers were— | pensation. We hold, and have held, that Parliament acted not well or wisely 
acthe efeaced was in the classification adopted by the colonial legislature | For it, 7, against it, 31, meyority 24 |in the precipitate act of emancipation. The transition was too sudden, 
f pra , al apprentices ; those who were to le free in 1838, . . — . . re . ~— . — | the shock too great, and the change too extensive, mighty and complex, to 
aed those who were Ww be freed in 1840 In all the colomes, except Jamaica, PU BLIC MEETING OF W OMEN AGAINST THE NEW ly : . 
ws bed been passed classifying the labourers in a manner accordant with the | POOR LAW. | be brought about in the way that it was. A gradual process, such as 
act. In Jamaica a law of the kind was passed which he (Lord The female inhabitants of Elland, m the county of York, held a public meet- | ¥** adopted by New York, New Jersey, and other States of this Union, 
t ad been obliged to disallow. No new law had been introduced since ; | ing in the Associauion Room of that town, oa Tuesday last, for the purpose of | would have been more just to the owner, and more benificent to the slave. But 
t Grover . t were bound tv see that the local assembly redressed | addressing the Queen fur the repeal of the Poor Law Amendment Act the act of Emancipation was a party measure, urged on by well-meaning, but 
‘ —~ - . 7 yd +o - Bag! ~ “4 ys Pas pocng —— | a a epee ares en — the mgr became - business | nevertheless, fanatical persons in England ; if, then, it has not worked so well 
‘ }o ve meeting by exhorting the females present to take the question of a repe al | 
yystruction had been thrown m the way of the special magistrates. | of this bill into their own hands, and not to rely on the exertions of o hers, least | *” its concoctors anticipated, is the miscarriage entirely chargeable on the Plan- 
he the month of November, the persons interested were with him (Lord | of all onthe House of Commons, but at once to assert the dignity and equality | ters’ For our parts, we always have and always willcontinue to make great al- 
e mformed them that, although he was not prepared to propose the | of the sex, and as the chief magistrate of the realm was now a female, to approach | lowance for the feelings, and for the exasperation they may exhibit, goaded and 
of apprenticestup, yet, that the Government would call on the Colonial | her respectfully, and lay their grievances before ber; and, should their applica injured as they have been by calumniators on allsides. Even the Duke of 
" e to amelorate the condition of the population, or appeal to Parla 


enforce the Emancipation Act That time had now arrived Nothing 


88 « hoped from the colonial a rities, and the Brush Parliament must | 
af ito. With regard to the workho se system, the law of Jamaica on 
hat subject ooght not to be mixed up with # question that only related to ap 
plices because any law tor thie improvement of the workhouse system must 
eas ’ measure Phe measure he proposed to submit to Parliament 
would have for its Object to recress the grievances of the apprentices, and in the 
ean Urine instructions had been sent out, tending lo mitigale those grnevances— 


he special magistrates should have the right to enter, not only the work 


paces where apprentices might be concesled from public 
This | 


end to those evils of 


} 


es, but all other 


pect\on—that all euch places should be laid open to special magistrates 
would materially lu 


rangement i to check, if not pul an 
I 


, ice nl , 
he appre nuices 40 JUSUY Colbpiaine j I be neasure 4iso0 propose d lo enact 


t the governor, by proclamation, should ariange the hours at which the punish- 


of save in With respect Lo those in 


lulgences and allow- 
slavery, an important 
in the present system, that it should be 


gcea which the appre "es we entitied to ina state of 


é"bend ment was propose d to be adopted 


the power ol © governor when he saw fit to enforce the concession of these 
wances { induleences W th respect to manu on, be thought it might 
ep er to enable © governor to totroduce into Jamaica some ching of the same 
which had been introduced into the crown colonies. It was aiso pro 


that in case of legal measures of a vexatious character being taken ageimeat 
at the governor should have the 


and 


1] magistrates, tt power of arresting the 


sof such measures im cases where the special muagisirates were 


be saw fit, 


elo pay penailies 
© govel 


) here 


he governor should, if 
iment at home, in or 


report such cases to 
ved, on due considera 
whether such penalties and the expenses consequent thereon should 
repaid. ‘This would relieve the special magistrates from the terror under 
wuich t The same measure would provide 
«| apprentices, measures + be taken that they 
full opportanity to know thew real state, in order to enable hem to 
ao thew mghts, and ¢lee that an mmporiant revision should take place in the 
asttfication list. If the classification in yposed to the governor 
vuld be considered to be satisfactory, then that he should sanction the passing 
the act, botif it was not satisfactory, then that he should adopt the elassifi- 
stion system of some of the crown colonies. The security thus given to the 
c al magisirates, and the right of admission on their part into workhouses, and 
other houses where apprentices were placed, would, 
eck tie existing prev 


ler that it might be determ 


hev at present exercised their duties 
at the case of pon pred 
UOUlG naV 


Jamat« a pr 


‘ 


he apprehended, naturally 
sed that, if the governor 
wee satished thatil any individual apprentice was suffering wrong in any place, 
e sho ave the puwer, by the exercise of discretion, to make that 
erson free alt [ This, would have a material 
flee It would put an end at onee to the disgusting and degrading practice 
) existed of men flogging females in these places 
rovisions of the measure 
Lordships would 
' 


nees, but, further, it was prop 


his own 


gether [Cheers. } he trusted, 


whuct Such were the general 
ice, and he trusted their 
be of opinion that, inasimuch as the House of Assembly of 
amaica had neglected to perform its duty, the period had arrived at which to 
sert the authority of Parliament. He trusted his Noble and Learned Friend 
sould not insist on pressing his resolutions toa division. [Cheers ] 
The Duke of WELLINGTON said, that although 
sme conclusion with the noble and learned lord as to 
‘bat night proposed, he nevertheless concurred with | 
be learned 


which he was avout to intro 


he could not come to the 
the resolutions which he | 
ninthe otyect which 
with the greatest attention to the 
statement which had just been made to them by the uoble beron opposite, and 


lord had in view He had listened 


posing of the rates; because it places the sole power in the hands of the three 


fearlessly, women a¢ they were, \o address the Queen, and if they should do so 


tion be unsuccessful, she would then call upon them to resist the enforcement of 
this cruel law, even unto death—[loud cheers } 

Mrs. Grasby then moved the following 

“ That this meeting considers the New Peor Law Amendment Act an infringe- 
ment on our rights, because it considers it to be unmereifully oppressive and tyranui- 
cal, sparing neither age nor sex ; because it takes all power out of the hands 
of those who pay, and who have the best right of knowledge and means of dis 


| Wellington was led to a promise of his support to the New Bill, under the 
belief, of course, that Lord Glenelg will make out his case when he brings his 
What the measure will be—this new Emancipation Act—we 
| may infer from his Lordships speech, should he not, in the mean while be re- 
| heved from the cares of state, by a change in her Majesty’s Councils. 

But Lord Brougham was not content with heaping odium on the heads of the 
Planters, for he thought it his duty furthermore, to transport himself to 
Africa, where his vivid imagination pictured to him British officers, aiding and 
| abetting the slave trade, in order to gain the head money by captures, This 
| calumny was pat at rest in the course of the evening, by Lord Minto, first Lord 


measure forward 


commissioners, who are utter strangers to the circumsiances of the poor We | 
therefore, as part of the community, consider it a duty incumbent upon us to come 
forward in beart and mind to solicit its total repeal.” 

She said ber heart responded to this resoluuon. The new poor law was not 
concocted by men, but by fiends in the shape of men; it bas been hatched and 
bred in the bottomless pit—[cheers]. The word of Gop was filled with denun- 
ciations against those who oppress the poor, and she was sure that Goo never 
influenced these men to pase that most unchrisuan law. They might be asked 
why women should interfere in public matters; she would answer at once-—it 
was a woman's duty to be there, for women bad more to fear from this bill than 


of the Admirality, who said that out of thirty-two vessels captured in a given 
| space of ume, only eleven had slaves on board. This was a fact worth a thou- 





sand arguments 
The British periodicals for February enter fully into the Canada rebellion; 
w byect the ~arnestness, and i i irit. Black- 
men—[cheers}] Could she, the mother, be taught to forget ber suckling child ! hich eubjec o diseuce with greet carn 7 y and = te right pene k 
No. No mother could, therefore, under the influence of the word of Gov. She | wood has two articles, l'razer, the Metropolitan, the United Service Journal, 
would oppose that law, and she called upon ber sisters now before her to follow | at least one each. The latter gives a clear an! graphic account of the military 
her example—{ tremendous cheering |} Women have still more to do with this | operations in Lower Candda, awarding to Sir John Colborne, his officers and 
re iel measure rye oy their a oe ee -_— a the pangs « | men, full praise for their able and gallant exertions, This article we should trans- 
nT eparate ae t the ED Unee rt, : " 
eine Ms parated from those to whom ey had been Unt 0 100 or = ) OS fey to our column, were not the excellent letters of Miles still f in the re- 
from the children of their own bearing, were more severe, she believed, than it att . - 
was possible for men to feel— [loud cheers] They ought also to resist it from a collection of our readers. ‘The London Quarterly takes an able view of the entire 
sense of duty; it wae their duty to be each one a helpmate to her husband, to | question of the Lower Canada insurrection, its causes and progress. The 
“egy his sorraws, but this law ot power her from = ng able todo - The ninety-two Resolutions are foreibly and lucidly analyzed, and the folly of the 
aw was iniquitous,and she exborter them to act with firmness, and she was government in pursuing the phantom of ‘Conciliation ’ 80 long and pertinaciously 
quite sure they would ultimately succeed. She could wish the authors of this | . 4 
law to be sent to St. Helena, where Napoleon was sent to, and remain wll their | * fully established. We are glad to*find the subject so well understood in 
bodies were wet with the dew of heaven, and their hair as long as eagles’ fea- | such a quarter, and we anticipate favourable results therefrom. We have, for 
thers. She attributed all their sufferings to misgovernment, and exhorted them | the gratification of our readers, and, others, who take an interest itt the impor- 
| tant subject, copied abuut one half of the article, and shall give the remainder 


next week 





unsuccessfully, still not to be desponding, but boldly and patiently to persevere 
in their o ution, and all obetacles would ultimately be overcome—([great cheer- | ¢ 
ing. J agree gy wm ; — North Eastern Boundary.—The Governor of the state of Maine in a recent 
Mrs HANSON in seconding the resolution, deseribed the distress in the | Message tothe Legislature, says :— 
neighbourhood of ber residence. She knew families who had not one penny 4 “In the communication from Mr. Forsyth, in connection with a very lucid and 
day toliveon. Thus, then, they were preparing them for the basti'e diet be- | interesting history of the negotiations between the two Governments, we are 
fure they putthemin. Mra Hanson then read and commented on a poor law informed that the discussions between the Federal Government and that of Great 
dietary table, observing that food like this was calculated not to do them good, | [fritain, have arrived at a stage in which the President thinke it due to the State 
but to hasten them intu eternity, and prepare subjects for the dissecting knife. | of Maine and necessary to the intelligent action of the General Government, to 
In speaking of the hardships of this law, o peculiarly applicable to females, Mrs. | take the sense of the State in regard to the expediency of a direct nego-' 
Hanson alluded to the personal disfiguration of the bair cutting off, which ex | tiation for the establishment of a conventional line, and if should deem an 
cited much disapprobation ; this was followed by @ description of the grogram attempt to adjust the matter in that form advisable, then to ask the assent of 
and paste in which the inmates of the bastiles are attired. The speaker then | Maine to the same.” 
drew a touching picture of the circumstances under which a sick child might be ‘ ‘ ; ' conventional 
ssiell olf dn pt te of. ino esther, and conebaded ber epeoch auld the tensa, Thus it appears that if Maine will not consent — re: line by friendly 
cheers, and execrations of the audience negotiation, the General Government will be a necessity of reser 
The following address to the Queen was then agreed to :— ing to the power that it does possess, namely, of re-submitting the case to tie 
“ To the Queen's most Excellent Majesty umpirage of a third power. ‘The Governor refers the matter to the corwidera- 
tion of the legislature, but in a tone unfavourable to the proposal, 


“We, the females of Eilant, im the county of York, in public meeting a 
sembled, approveh your Majesty with coufidence as wives and mothers, to lay) gions ine above was in type, we have seen the following in the Commercial 
Advertiser :— 








¢ agreed with him thet from the period at which the bill for the abolition of the , he New Potr Law Amendment Act, the more deeply are we confirmed it is the 
save trade had been enacted, the greatest efforts had been made vy all the sue. | MOel unconstitutional, nochrictian, unjust, and cruel, enactment that ever stained 
eesive goveroments of this country, and most particularly oy every government | the statute book of a country callmg iteeif free It is unconstitutional, because 
“ince the year 1814, in order to carry that abolition into execation. Until the | the three estates of the realin have delegated the power of making laws to three 


before your Majesty ovr grieva: ces ; for the more we contemplate the working of 
The Legisleture of Maine brought its session to s close on the 23rd instant. 
One of ite last acts wae the adoption of resolutions reported by the joint com- 


| mittee of both houses, on the proposition submitted by the federal executive, for 


years 1819, 1820, 1821, and even a later period, no great progress was made in 


wegociating treaties with our allies to carry the abolition of the efave trade into 


effect. At the same time he must observe, that at the ¢ ongrees of Vienna a de- 


Claration was agreed to by all the great powers of Europe whe were concerned 
n the events of that period, expressive of the abhorrence which they felt at the 
wrore of that trade, and of their desire to co-operate with England m putting a 
top to them at once and for ever 

. lord in respect to the horrors by means of which this trade was carried on. 

He had proved to the satisfaction of that congress, that not less than from 
0,000 to 80,000 persons were exported from the shores of Africs to those of 

America and the neighbouring tslands every year. [Hear, hear] That point 

he proved beyond all dispute before one of the congresses 

“ances he should be happy to coucur Mm ey meazure which should put an end 

entuely to this practice. {Hear, bear.j He was very moch afraid, however, 

that the measure now proposed by the woble a: d iearned lord was not exactly cal- 
culated to produce the effect anticipeted from t. He begged to know what was 

‘Ne meaning of the word “ piracy,” and especially what was the meaning of it as 
attached to the slave wade in this country. He begged to know what was the 
meaning which this country, end which their lordships, attached to the crime of 
pitacy, of which the ponishment was to be inflicted on the subjects of this coun- 
“'y ia foreign countries, m France, in Spain, in Portugal, in the United States 
He begged also to know what was the punishment which it was supposed that 
'hOS€ Comntries would allow to be inflicted on their subjects here, if they should 

happen to be convicted in any of our courts of that crime’ These were ques- 

—— which ne thought their lordships should be able clearly to answer and define 

“el0 fe they voted such an address to her Majesty. There had been in course of 

me: year en elteration in our relations as to this crime; it was now pumshed by 

‘ @haportation for life, whilst formerly it was punished by sentence ef death 
fle should like, therefore, to know what was the panishment of piracy in France, 

“ma the United States, in Spain, and m Portugal’ Inthe legislation of those 
countries did 1t agree with our punishment, ether as it stood last year or as 1! 
“ood now! He would now advert to the first reselation meved by the noble 
and learned lord, in reepuct to the rewards te be given to the captors for the cap 
‘are of slaves, or rather of vessels engaged in the slave trade. It was a ques- 
en which belonged especially to the execetive government, and ought to be 
settled by her Majesty with’tne advice of the Lerds of the Admiralty. It wase 
question, too, which had reference to the disposal of money, on which it was in 
hus opinion desirable that the House of Lords should not originate any resolu- 
tion. In respect to the second resolution, namely, that of issuing letters of 
marque to enable private individuals te employ steam-vessels to capture siave- 
ships—he thought that the argument of the noble baron opposite was perfectly 
unanswerable. According to our treaties with all foreign powers, especially 


France, it would be impossible for us to authorise such vessels to ve employed 
Each of the parties corrying letters of marque must carry 
#0 order from the commanding officer of the vesselto which he wae altached, 
from Her Majesty's Acau- 


in euch a service 


aad af ; 
#n7 also from her Majesty’s Admiralty, and not only 


the establishment of a new boundary line between Maine and New Bronewick. The 
resolutions refuse the assent of the state to this and insist m the (un- 
ascertainable ) treaty line, and decline, for the present at least, to the 
appointment of anew arbiter. They also request the Senators 

tives of Maine, in Congress, to urge the passage of a bill for the surveyof the 


commissioners unknown to the constitution; it is unchristian, because it em- 

powers the commissioners to break the command ‘that those whom God had | 

| joined together let no man put asunder,’ which they have done by separating the | 
husband from the wife, and parent from child: it is egal, by making misfortune | 
a crime, and punishing it by forcing us to live on worse than prison fare, and 
compelling us and our busbands and our families to submit to it as the test of 


boundary.” 


He likewise agreed with the noble and learn- | 


Under soch circum- | 


destitution, which is sure to bring down wages and make us still more wretched 
| and miserable, which is next to impossible; and itis monstrously unjust to our 
| daughters, particularly in the bastardy clauses, for it will of necessity drive them 
to commit suicide and child murder, which has already gone to a most alarming 
extent. Therefore, we approach your Majesty, and pray that you will exercise 
your prerogative, and remove from your councils those heartless men who are 
attempting to place us under this horrible law. We beg leave to remind your 
Majesty that allegiance is due only when protection is extende! to the sub ect, 
and to state to your Majesty that the amended poor law has put us in @ worse 
condition than the beasts of the field, or the fowls of the air; and therefore we 
pray, we implore your Majesty, to stem the torrent, to stay the calamity, and 
avert the pestilence, which is coming fast upon us and the nation, and yoor loyal 
subjects, as in duty bound, will ever pray. ‘ 
*‘ Signed on behalf of the meeting, 

| “Susan Fesancey, Chairwoman.” 

Mr. Pitkethly, of Huddersfield, was called to support the address. 

The Rev. Mr. Wood, of Huddersfield, said that had the clergy, the ministers 

of the gospel, done their daty, that law would never have been passed. 
Thanks were then voted with loud cheering to Earl Stanbope, Mr. J. Fielden, 
to the chairwoman, Mrs. Grasby, and Mrs. Hanson, for them eloquent speeches, 

| and to the other females who had got up and managed the meeting. Three 
groans were then given for the whigs, and al] who support the poor law bill. 
| ~Warrled. at Richmond, Virginia, on Saturday, March 17th, by the Rev. Dr. Empic, 
| Charles BE. Horn, Esq. to Mary Ann Horton, both of London, England. 

Thorsday morning, after a short illness, A.L. Stewart, for many years a respectable 
| inhabitant of this city 


| Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 5¢ a 51 per cent prem. 

















It is been said that “ Wisdom cries out ia the streets but noone regards her.’ *» 


The reason is obvious enough, and we are surprised that it never was discovered 


before ; it is because she has hitherto “ ansexed” herself, disguised her divine 


lineasnents, and instead of the celestial Minerva has appeared in the guise of 5 


Mentor. This is in some sort a denial of ber essential attributes, but fortunately 
she has at length assumed ber own garb and dictates her sagacious precepts to». 
the world. In proof of this bebold the report—in this day's columns—of the 
public meeting of ladies on the subject of the Poor Laws. ‘There they have frankly - 
and pointedly shewn the imbecility of the “old women” who framed the late — 
practical libel on common sense and humanity. We do admire the straight-for- 


| ward conservatism of Ubis patriotic little band, and coupled a it ie with the-hu- . 
| mane ideas of the hypothetical destruction 


of thousands “yet unborn,” whe 
may have occasion to “ rue the day” in which an set so sanguinary in its possi- 
ble consequences were brought to maturity ; and hope that their social sffections — 
may never be brought to so cruel a test as that which by anticipation they so 
earnestly deplore. 

Sir Francis Head arrived in town on Wednesday, acompanied by the Hon. 
Jonas Jones of Upper Canada. Sir Francie will sail for England by the next 

ket. 
Lord Géeferd returned from Washington on Thursday ; he will delay his de 
parture until the 10th or 16th of April. 

The reader will find some further extracts from Miss Martineau’s Sketches of 
America, in to-days Albion. We shall resume them next week, _ 





ites z The Harpers have just published work in their Family Library, , which we ~ 
sl gil et ARIBION. e pe ‘ *h is “+ Celestial Scenery ; the Won * 
cl team Hicoicsanttai-onecesnentiinnsiabiaaelll think of were ee te : ; Oo, 4 
— as . 838 ders of the Planetary System Displayed; the Perfection 
== fe _" SATURDAT. aR om es | and a Plurality of Worlds. By Thomes Dick, L. L. D” The pw. 


interesting in itself, is treated ina plain, popular mauner, and the work is 
few a ister chathy of tan bigh expeceniea'd Gate: ‘The promise of useful- © 
We have made room to-day for a sketch of the debate which took piace in the yo pegged: Fr — of — Library, 1s being = 
House of Lords on the subject of Negro Slavery. The question was brought surance of improvement in the work, and improvement to the readers e have 
up by Lord Brougham, who offered sundry resolutions, which will be found at the | pj-asure in commending the eight)-thi -olome of this valuable series—cantaui~: 
end of his speech. In the last it will be observed his lordship urges, that all the | ing, as it does, opwards of 400 pagesof uerful matter, and one bundred engraving», 

slaves, predial and non-prediel, should be set at liberty in August, 1838—thus I for the smal! sum of fifty cents. 


We have no later intelligence from Europe. 
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building another charch im that populous district, in a few days’ 
amounted to £1,700 , of which one eubsesiption, 
was for £500. —Newcastle Journal 

The appointment of Mr. Sheil toa Commimionership of Greenwich Hospi 
tal, appears to have given general satisfaction ta lreland 

The nomination for Galway took place on Monday; when the show of hand 
was in favour of Sir Valentine Blake, set up oy the Kadicale to oppose Mr 
Lynch. Mr. Lynch, however, is said to be assured of « considerate a«jority of 
the electors. 


e #iterT ptions 
without the donor sé name, war 


On Wednesday, a public meeting was held at the City of London Tavern. ' 


petition Parliament to abolish Negro slavery im the Weet Indies without delay | 


Sir Matthew Wood was in the chair 

Mr. Henry Seton, of the Chance ry bar, has been apport ted to 
ship inthe Supreme Court at Calcutta, vacant 
Malkin 

There aro said tobe at this time between forty and fifty ¢ 
and low, open at the West-end of the town—-the far greater 
parish of St. James. 

The Devenport mail brought, on Wesnesday morning, a 
shape of a bale of linen, to the General Pootolfice, St 
dressed to “ Him Eccellency the French Aw! 
which was charged £318 1936 44, end pai 


the Jud 


by the death of Sir Benjamin 


» houses, hig 


part of them in the 


‘slip letter" in the 
Martin's le (rrand, a 
aeewiur, Landon .” the powtage of 

Mre. Fry is now at Pans, engaged in vias g all the prisous of that capi'al 
Temps. | 

In consequence of the immense increser in the number of children taken to 
the several Foundling Hospitals, in France, the authorities have frum 1833 been 
anxiously endeavouring to reduce the evil aod diauniwsh the burden on the public. | 
From 1833 to 1837 inclusive, 67 receiving-hovses have been suppressed in YO de 
partments, By these measures, and the placing of the cuildrea ont to nurse uv 
other departinents from those in which they were born. as well as by changiny 
their nurses from time to time, the mothere have in @ great many instances beer 
induced to come forward and claim their children, so that the total number of 
children thus withdrawn, since 183%, has amounted to 34,456, and the « Cpenses 
of 1837 were very considerably below thore of the year first mentioned |r 
should be observed, however, that accounts of infanticides, both in the capital | 
and the departments are now comparatively common, end seem to be increasing 
Many of the departmental journals are loud in their blame of the systom 
Galignam's Messenger. 

In the early part of the week, the course which Ministers would take on the 
Ballot question, was the subject of many rumours It was eaid by those who | 
wore resolved to believe against couviction Lill the last moment, that a portion of | 
the Cabinet were in favour of making the question * open.’ Others contented | 
themselves with asserting, that the manly and straightforwerd determination of | 
Ministers was, not to te// the subalterns that they might vote for the Ballot to | 
please their constituents, but to overivok the offence in all who ventured #0 far to | 
act as if their eoule were their own. A third story was that Lord Melbourne had | 
made up his mind that there would be lees trouble and diffieulty in supporting 
the Ballot manfully, than in any other cour-e ; but that Lord John Russell * sulk 
od,” and wished to preserve his consistency > whereupon the pococurante and ir- 
reverent Promier exclaimed—*“ Damn Johuny's consistency! Is my Cabinet | 
to be blown up to proserve that ?"’ | 

Lord Stanley is confined to the house ot Knowlesay Park, in consequence of 
a hurt he received while shooting, and which rendered « surgical Operation neces: | 
sary. Exoggorated roports of his illness have been in circulativn. | 

There are said to be four candidates for the office of Clerk of the Ordnance. | 
vacant by the appointment of Sir 1, Hay w the Governor-sbip of Bermuda 
The aspirants are —Colonal Evans, Me. Ward, Me. E. Bulwer, and Mr. Banner 
man. Colonel Evans would, it is thought, have had the preference, but the 
Ministers dread an election tor Westminster. — Times 

Dr. M’Hale Catholic Archbishop of ‘T'uain, bas published a letter to Lord Job» | 
Russell, protesting against any measore for carrying into execution the recent | 
suggestions of the Education Commissioners respecting the reading of the Bible 
in the National Schools, at least until they bave boen considered and approved of 
by the Catholic Dishope. 

Vauzhall Gardens —Lord G. Lennox on Friday presented a petition to the | 
Hovse of Commons from the proprietors of Vauxhall Gardens, praying for leave | 
to bring in a bill to dispove of those gardens by allotments, 

There is at this time a young woman, aged 18, residing at Needington, near 
St. Ives, Hunts, who has been ina trance or sleep for 12 days ; she keeps quite 
warm, except har feet and they are cold and sull, Last week her father brought | 
her down stairs Yoto a warmer room, thinking it might be the means of rousing 
her, but it had pot the desired effect. Monday she opened her eyes, aud made a 
motion with her hand for something to drink, which being given her, she became 
convulsed for a timm, and then sauk into her former state of torpor, in which she | 
has continued ever since. 


The army estimates have been presented by the order of the House of Com- | board 
mone ; and it appears fiom them that the whuie merease of the army in the 


present year is 7,996 mon and 580 horses. ‘Ihe number last year Was 101,031 | 
men ; ‘he number this year is 109,027. The probable expense for the effective | 
eervice for this year is stated at £4,824,352, of which the India Company pays 
£682,948. The sdditional charge above 1837 for the effective service is stated 
to be £144,990. The number of the non-effective service is also increased by 
334, but the charge is diminished, the increased charge boing of Chelsea pensioners, 
dc. while the decreased ia of officers’ pay and pensions, The whole of the 
increased charge, being for the effective and non-effective services for the year 
1838-1839 overthe year 1837-1838 is £79,716. But the increased appropriation 
is £31,688 ; the increased amount to be provided is £49,033. 

GONNET TO THER EVENING STAR. BY J. CHORLEY. 

Pale star of evening, a8 iny pensive eye, 

Dunm'd with the gush of aduration’s tear, 

Soars thro’ yon azure canopy, the sky, 

To the bright confines of thy chrystal sphere, 

What soothing transporte steal upon my breast! 

For, as | contemplate the glimm'ring ray, 

Some kindred spirit, from thy Heav'n of revt, 

Seems shronded there, and beckons me away 

Oh! could I, verging to my last loug home, 

Far from each sick'ning scone of sorrow fly, 

And quitting earth for Heav'n, with thee become 

The happy tenant of yon cloudless sky,— 

My soul, emerging from her mortal shrine, 

Would then enjoy serenity like thine ! 

Lady Skaters.—The ornamental water in the Regent's Park was crowled 
@uring the day, the ice being very good. Among the assemblage were several 
persons of rank and fashion, but the principal attraction were six ladies, habited 
a la Russe, with silver skates suspended from their necks, who skated in a most 
scientific manner, from eleven until four o'clock. — Conrier. 

Chi Sweeping.—A lady has left a legacy of £200 to be prosented to the | 
inventor of such a machine as shall, to the satisfaction of parliament, effectually 
supersede the work of climbing boys in cleaning chimneys. 

The celebrated pianoforte player, Ferdinand Ries, died at Frankfort on tle 





13th Jan. | Me 


Vibrations of the Ground.—The subject of the vibrations produced in the 
soil by the of locomotives and coaches was discussed at a meeting of the 
fastiontion of Civil Engineers, and several mstances were mentioned in which 
the vibration of the soil was sensible at the distance of 14 miles during an obser- 
vation by reflection. It was also stated, that a number of persons running down 
the hill in Greeawich Park produces a slight tremor, which is quite sensible dur 
ing an rerio by reflection, and that the shutting of the outer gate of the 
Observatory throws an object completely out of the field of the telescope '— 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 

Ancient Perfumery.—So perfect were the Egyptians in the manufacture of 
perfumes, that some of their ancient ointment, preserved in an alabaster vase in 
the inveewm at Alnwick, still retains a very powerful odour, though it must be 
between 3,000 and 3,000 years old. 

Mr. Watson, uncle to the late Marquis of Rockingham, a man of immense 
fortune, finding himself at the point of death, desired a friend, who was present, 
to open him a drawer, in which was an old shirt, that he might put it on. Being 
asked why he would wish to change his linen when he was so ill, Because ] ain 
teld that the shirt I die in must be the nurse's perquisite, and that is good enough 
for her. This was as bed as the old woman, who, with her last breath, blew out 
an inch of candle, because, said she, I can see to die in the dark ! 

Died on the 18th uit. in Paris, Mrs. E. C. Knight, for several years attendant 
on Queen Charlotte, and subsequently on the Princess Charlotte. She was a 
lady of great accomplishments and literary attainments, and greatly esteemed by 
ell who had the pleasure of knowing her, and ‘bose were numerous and of the 





fret rank in society. 
enieten plant found in Guiona which has received its name 
The leaves ) in honour of our youthful Queon, is of the genus 4. 


heaves attain to the height of eightoon fve!, and the dower ie ne than 





oe 
| four feet in cleenile renee 
| fall of «eed, end serves the natives for food. 
The Vicar of Tynemouth, having sanctioned a subsermption for the prroese of | 


The he tt beers, tease, of the «ize of « large orange, it 
A very tine drawing of thes plant 
was chown atthe last meeting of the French Academy 
VICTORIA. 
Deuehter of many Kings | towhese young hari 
Heaven, in its wisdom, now entrusts bo much ; 
The crown, unsullied——the bright sword, whowe wish 
Makes peasants noble, and the golden wand 
Of empire In whose presence none can stand 
But as before a mintress—long may'st thou 
Wear thore gay honours round thy virgin brow 


Tang may st thon live to rule a hapyy land : 
We will support thee! We wiil die to ecreen 
The treath of evil from thy gen'ie head 
A} lo thy part id te ke NT thepeare & Wluee 
Whom the false-hearted statesman held in dreed, 
The State implores thy saving band, serene, 
Nor less that faith for which the martyr bled! 
Anti-Comlustion We have now before 4 prece of mr vuIch on be 
Ht rato the Lame Of a came, or tarowr to the fire mereiy carhvonuiz ” 
flan ng ‘Oo st any woman dressed tn materials #9 prepar Cannot be burnt ov 
miy of thowe accidents by w t yo ea 1€ avedl a0 en oufte ost 
vonfuldeaths. The fineet colours ere not affected by the process — Lifer: 
Cracette 
It is curious that two of our best novelists are bored reign lan 
tlhesin the Fughsh burying ground at Plorenes, and Fielding in th j * 
f Lushon Scott, too, came hone to die 


: , ay , 
Vriala, bave lately been made at Christiania Vorway of 6 new especies o! 


hee which, alinoughit weighs only 40\b8 does as mueb damage in bur-ting ae 
ordinary «hell ot 15) the Jt ithe invention of Captain Pred aoe, of 
Norwegian navy, aod Mo bermarch vlicesor Of nate ua fami cue sify @ 


the Lniversty of Clretiania 


Vavicticg. 


Colour and Scent of Flarers It appears that white 


have an agreeable escent than coloured ones, tor 


flowere more frequentiy 
) 100 white laere are, on as 


average, 14,6 with au agreeable smell, and only one disagreeanie wherea- 


j amony the lke number of coloured Hower, ony 6,3 have an egreveble, and 14 
1 divagreeable odour.—Court Journal 
PriTAPit ON A MAN NAMED STOCe 
If you're due to the devi prepare for a , 
He's collecting his delite, baviag just takheu Sfock 
CONCERT FATRAONRDINARY, 
Iuring the conflagration of the Royal Exchange , on the 10th ol Januers » 180- 


The men of Braidwood's fire brige 
lu water to their middles, 
With skill avd great precision play « 
On Arthor Betta's tiddles 
Mr. Betts'« Musical Instrament Warehouse under the North Piaaza was « 
of the earliert victims to the flames 


3 


A tatlor liaving heard a great 


deal al out the grest cow-cabbage went to ser 
Is that all? 


said he: * Why that's nothing to the cablage | bave seeu 
Covent Reason A melting sermon being preached tna coun'ry elurch, al 


fell weeping but one nan, who cxcased bimself by s ying that be belonged to 


| another parish 


A SKEASONABLE EPIGRAM 
Says Tom wo lick bin going to wkate 
Phe weather all that one could wieh .« 
Save Dick, why if the we should brea 
You'd yo to skate and other fishes 
Measuring of distances in Holland.—I\n the villages of Holland, arnong the 
peasants distance is computed by the smoking Of leit pipes, and they te 
you that from Vilage to villawe iw about a pipe anda sall two pipes, ail a 
| pipe, Ae 
Cure for BKigamy f Ilungary a man conv ected of higamy 
was condemned to live with both wives if the senie aouse , the crime was ia con 
sequence extromely rare 


By the ancient laws o 


1 Dramatic Incident.—Lately at a Lomion Theatre, as Macread: 

c lud) ng part ul Mac te *th, gave ullerauce to the paraare COMMlCUC Lg, NV uy 
should I play the Koiman fool’ he was totertapted Ly a fellow in the ga 
calling Out with stentorian lungs, “ Vy, indeed, ven ve come here to owe y 
the English fool—leave your grimaces and begui the pantermun ' 

Won't Answer —*“ | bave tried several shops in different places,” said a green 
grocer to his frend, ‘and not one of them will answer. * L don't wonder 
that,”’ reyoined the other, * 
shop.” 


' 


but the most likely shop to anaicer, | thunk, ws 4 longue 


A lady, im passing through Hampshire, observed the following notice on a 
Llores taken into grass —long tails, three shil ings and siapence ; short 
twils, two stollinge.”’ ‘The lady asked the owner ol the land the reason for the 
difference of pree. He answered, * You see, ma'am the long Wiles caw briel 
away the flies; but the short ones are so tormented by them, that they can hardly 
eat at all 


Tea Urna.—tin the rums of Pompeii an urn was found containing a hollow 


} metallic cylinder, for the insertion of a he: iron, by which water or other substan 


ces might be kept warm 


‘Tea urns, therefore are not entitled to the appellation 
of modern inventions 


Niceties of English Ponunciation —Two Germans, recently imported, were 
dining with a party of friends the other day, when the followimg droll mistakes 
vecurred. On inquiring of one of them the state of bis health, he said that he 
had been pretty well, but that Ae had la/e'y been confined witha cate (cough.) 
Smiles were repressed, and he was soon kindly reminded that bis pronunciation 
was not quife perfect. The other wishing to show off Avs superiur tact, soon 
took occasion io say, that he thought the climate of England particularly healthy 
for that he had on/y once had a cow (cough) since his arrival 

A Con -——Why is aman who deals in stale jokes, like a stock-jobber’ Be 
cause he depends on fun-dead property 

Au Irishman saw the sign of the Rising Sun near the Seven Dials, and ander- 
neath was written, A. Moon, the man's name who kept it being Aaron Moon 
The Irishinan, thinking he had discovered a just cause for triumph, roared out to 
his companion, “ Only see, Phelim! see here’ they talk of the Irish bulls, only 
do but see now! here's a fellow put up the Rieing Sun, aad calls it A Moon.” 

An Irish Captain being on the oceau, many leagues from the moet remote part 


of land, beheld at a short distance four sail of ships, and in the joy of bis heart 


exclaimed, * Arrah! uy lads, pipe ali hands on deck to Lehold the rich land- 
scape |" 
a 
THE ALBION—NEW NOTICE 

The Proprietor begs to announce that the stk volome of the ALBION com- 
menced with the first Saturday of the year, and that he has on this occasion, he 
hopes, supplied himself with such a number of extra copies as will enable him 
to furnish all the regular setts that may be called for 
The Proprietor also anyounces thut he has caneed the two plates of the New 
mses of Parliament, and Ellen Tree, vo be retouched by the artist, Mr. Dick, 
who engraved them, which has fully replenished their spiritand beauty. These 
will be given to every subscriber who inay order the paper for one year 

A new Plate will be issued as svon as the Proprietor has obtained one worthy 
of being presented to his subscnbers. He prefers this delay to sending forth an 
inferior production, 

Terms six DOLLARS perannum, payable in advance 


Office, Astor Buildings 
Barelay St. 





ERIODICALS —European and American Reviews, Magazines, Journals, &c. &c 
Onginal and Reprinted, fumushed with promptness« and precision— address 
R. J. POLLOCK, No. 305 Chestnut street, PHILADELPHIA 
Office of the Albion, Kaickerbocker, N. Y. Mirror, London, Bdinburgh, Westminster, 
" ~ n. American, and Nerth American Quarterly Reviews — Black wood’s, Bentiey's, 
Metropolitan, and Gentleman's Magazines, &c. &e. 





-\ENTISTRY. —The a subscriber would respectiully informthe ladies and gentemen ef 
the city of New York, that he has taken rooms corner of Broadway and Courtiandt- 
street, for the purpose of waiting upon those who may have occasion to require the ser- 
vices of a good Dentist. Having introduced a new system of inserting the Patent Doubdie 
enamelled incorruptible teeth, on condensed pivots, to an entire set on platina or gold 
lates, he is confident of giving entire satisfaction to those who may favor tim with a call. 
eeth of every variety and shade fitted to correspond with the origina). Filling, sopersting, 
extracting, &c. done in a scientific manner on the most reasonable terms by 
C. 0. CROSBY, Dentist, 
Fe. | I’, im) No. 171 Broadway. Entrance, No. | Conrtlandt-«. 





RE ELLIOTT. Oculist, 303 Broadway, attends to Diseases of the Eye, and imperfec- 


tions of the vision only. The eye examined, and glasses adapted to the particula: 
defect. Ofice hours from 10 to 4 o'clock. (Feb. 17—+tf.} 


RS. GIBSON, 534 Broadway, New York, (late from Edinturgh, Scotland) intends re- 
moving on the Ist of May next to No. IS Bond street, near way 
Mrs Gibson begs to inform her friends, that she wil! then be prepared to receive an 
additional number of young ladies as boarders, or day pupus. (Maz %-7:*) 








Se _____n 


MERIC AN KDITION OF « > HAMBERS’ “EDINBU ‘ROH jor RNAL. —in ‘ennc7encing 
<i the publication of tais ghiy popular k, there is but little occasion to onlarge 
upon etther te characteristic features or tts gener aj utility 

Chambers’ Kdioturgh Journal is, infact, the parent and onginator of all tre 
terature, Which, within the Liew years as done such incalculable service tath in We 
umble and the middle walks of society, and which hes served so essentially to strengthen 
the trite but perfectly true expression concerning the “ progress of the schoul(Gaeter,® 
andthe “ march of intellect” The editors of tits penodical were among the first t 


ecover “Nat papers of Led extent, in popu ar langaace, and on practical subjects, wey 
he most likely to arrest the attention those who had not much leisure lw devote @ 
such sulyjects 1 that, to sucl plain common sense Would willingly turn They per 
eived also thal atarte sseful inforination or for rational amusement, once crea 
nt be advantageously ¢ Vated by suppl dyment, have been equally bene re 
one com sf and ‘ Wh geteeral stlainme S&S haves Dir them to Supply a 
ry large portion of ong noe pet t of v able, MaTTER, which they have 
selected from the wr { other iu t : f ery excellent penodicons 
! e 4 aspects thts “J j r wz well-known Penng 
Mag azine whi pee » . i. 4% > boi i Journa! does not confine 
ise "sn rivy10o* as yF Tr. ¢ ” we ace 4 ‘4 papers or pm ure hclion, 
enona it eae ever wit yo at i are tended e!\Ler w 


some hew wilorme 





lo general tous 
1 work wine a plat t 4 matte t therety 
f a ‘ ane y ‘ en Tie ie tT con 
veal Spex en rye y pacino t teratus pros vu! De 
‘ mnie ‘ ‘? poewt pried 7, 
matlacm at 1 ered the t ‘ ‘ “) t r ie ale 
P : P station ir s heer st n put é , 
‘ ' “ t a ‘ rom 
o r a) i* y 
‘ r » : “ Ippo Ww vay 
” 4 y Parts , ‘ . 
Mar 3) WILLIAM JA SiN r w Yor 
E. ¥Y. & J. HILL, 
ATTORNIES AT LAW, 
(Febl10 MONTICELLO a® FATONTON, GEOKGI4 [Sm 
J 
Figg ab enter deepens s ’ Medal, and inp a the American lnetremte 
were awarded for tie *t Ines tible Teeth, superior metiod of imeerting amg 
them the a nh. a proven ‘ the ert of Den siry,” te JONATHAR 
WIIGE, ML. Me rol the Med Sam j tv a wity of New York, of te 
ycrum Natura . +, a&¢. & " itive Surgeon, M (aland Mechanical Th » 
No.5 Chambers, or hatham « et.) New ‘York (Pet 1h.) 
Prins, acre al HKENOLOGY — Based os ul ve 1 (\Orelga 
t : et ‘ust ‘ ly facts ‘ es of eminent persomm, 
A “ | ' i 
are Was f ( al . » Hawk, and 27 fine wood 
. y Sil } ( f e ine the B 
any om " is of ta yaee hoow ‘4 { ronderfal and all ur portane 
‘ " ’ vo by g 4 ainted w e vcontente of thw 
‘ i . V sheda forsale the tra ‘ 
M “it Ss. COLMAN 4 Fulton strecd 
g.G VEY, Di CHAM K-ST 
4 A H 
PEGS to ¢ nd » (riends and the 5 that he hes seturned from Europe, and es 
Dd ‘a i ain 
Mei G * ctive of is state as had vars of 9 ene 


sive praetce, aml has 


rested about * vears in Berope f Toles io ’ nt, cipally in London, Pe 





‘nK sels. et wurgh, Man rT. 4 ‘ ha y attended &1s Courses 
f tures on Dental Surgery as he Me ct art. embracing a hinowledge of the latest 
rue ‘ 4 r me . sett tue sh tds t boa ei le beet 
art 7. “ - mur 

li.s mannerot filling caneous or decayed teeth with gold of stannail foil, will preserve 
th etrow u e 

Ils ire Venetian Ena te SUrpASS a the mow se, both for dar» 

ty and correct rmitation of the t al teeth 

Refers to & vi Anthon, D.U., St. Marks urch,and Fras L. Hawks, DD , St. Tee 
as aren sont > & evs? 

PACKETS FOR HAVRE Second Line.) 
prnom New York on the ist, am yu Havre ow the 24th of each month durig te 
year 

Ship UTICA, IB P master, ¥ il ea m New York on t let January, May and 
S: otew From Havre on the Mth Fe June and Oictot« 

*! » CHARLES ¢ ANRROLL, W. Lee, ma tre New York on the let February, Jon 
und Chotober i n Havre om the 24th March, July and Novermmer 

Sip ERIE, Few I Master mn New York ov tie int March, July and November. 
Prom Havre on the @t'h At A stand Dece “r 

® BALTIMORE, Jas. Punk, easter, will « rom New York on the Ist April, Avgeut 
wi December, From Havre of tne 25th May, September and January 

Agentia New \ork J}. J. BOND, No. 9 Toptine Baildire 
Acenuts at Havre BONNAPPE BOISCERARD & OO 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
T) «ail from New York on the let, and trom Liverpool on the Ith of each meoa@ 
FROM NEW YORK FROM LIVERPOOL, 
8 up Sherida lat Crete , Shup Sherice 16th November 
Bhp Garnek—lat November Stup Garrick—IMth Decemtes 


Slup Shakspeare— Ist Decemoer Ship Shakspoare— 6th January. 
New Snip Suidons—— Ie! January Siup Fiddons— ith February 
These si:ive are of the fire ass, opwarde of SOO lone surthen, ball m the city of Mew 
York, with such tmerovenentsa as to: e creat tpeed with onusual comfort for 

eovers. Every care ha een takenin thea ngetoent of thelr asccomumodations, 
price of passage hence is $140, for whict nple stores, ineluting wines, &c. will be pro 
without wines, Ae ©1920. These ships will be commanded by « xpenenced mastem, 
whew vake every ete ato give ceweral sateefaction. Neither tre captains nor the 
swoers of Liese ships © responsive for any let “re, parceis OF packages sent by thew 


unless regwias bis of lading are signed therefor For (reigh! or passage appiy to 


KK. OOLLINS, 56 South #treet. New York, of w@ 

(Sept. 17--ly.) WM.& JAS BROWN & Co. Liverpool. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

Prom New York on the #th, 16th, and Mh of each month. From Havre onthe la @m, 
Mth. and IMHh of « ymonth Having mate a hew arrangement fer the sailing of these 
vacketa. the subecribers wil) despatch them as above, and in the ‘ollowing erder, vig 

Ships Masters | Days of Sa.une from New- \lays of Sailing from Hewe., 
| York 

Rurrwndy, J Rockett, Jan &, Sept. 16, May %./Peb. 16, July 6, New. h 

Rnone, W. Skiddy,. - ££, * 24, June & March}, - KB, -" & 

( harlemagna, Richardson, o % Ot 6 ° 16.) “ 6 aug 1, * & 

Ville de Lyon, (, Stoddard, Feb. 6, “ 16, “ By * It, * t, Der. I, 

Franrots lat |W.W. Peli, | 16 “ 24, July SJApr J, - 14, 

Forinosa W. B. Orne “ WM, Nev s. ” 16.) 6, Sem ’ 7 LS 

Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt March &, 14, aM. mh © &, Jan. 4 

Poland, Anthony, Aprii 16, 24, Aug »4 June 1, “ MM, * 4 

Albanr, J. Jonnston, u, Dee a, Aug. 16 e & Ort. |, . 

Lou.» Philippe, 1. Castod, Var *, “6, * a} 4, -" & Pe sg 

Sully, D. Lines, . ®& * @ Beet & *§ BH CFU 


These are al) versels of tne fret clase and aly commanded, with ele 
tious for passengere, comprising ail that may be requires for comtort ant couventenee, . 
cluding “ines and store. of every desorption. Goods sent to either of the subscrihem ef 
New Vork. willbe forwarded by» Wetr packets, free of all charges except (he expenses se 
tually incurred. ©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-at, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Ir. 46 South-«t 
JOHN | KOVD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


| 





Ship-. Ouptains, ‘Days of Sling from New Days of Setting from 
York — 
North America, |. Dixsey, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, Jone I6, Oct. 
ONC Oe, J. «. Delano, wi 3) i Sek a ™ = BB, 
Fu rope 4.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 6, “© I8, Marral, July 1, New 
Sheffield, F. P. Aven om “ %, - - LA - 6 © ‘ 
( columns, N.B. Palmer, Fen. 1, June 1, Ort. IJ, "mR *§ BEB * BS 
Geo Wastuieton | H. Holdrege, “Fy §* a © a, , “uM, 
Hibernia, 1. L. Wilson, “ 6, ©“ 16, “ 36, April 1, Aag. 1, Der. 1, 
Tatted States, N.H.Holdreze;, “" S% “MH * MB * OB * 6, *- & 
South America, | 2. Waterman, Mar. }, Ja y , Nov. 1} mk *§ MB @ 
Penwylvania, 1. P. Smith, a ay SS = = .* 2 
Engiane, BR. L. Waite, “nn, © 12 “ 16, May 1, Sept. 1, Jam LF 
St. Andrew, Thompson, nm * & *- Gay'* & eq © 
‘ ous, 1. Bursiey, pru i, Ang. i, Dee. 1,5 * BB * MB SF 
Independence, FE. Nye, Aa Sa O.. &, 7 .- = = 
Onford, J. Ratibone, “ss, * 6, 16, June 1, Oct 1, Feb 
Virginian, |. Harris “a, * & * i? ey © eo * @, 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expenence, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shail be of the best und. Te 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an onderstanding with the proprietors of the other 
Wines, at 8140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owmers of there «hips will he reepomeibie for any intters, pas- 
ceils, or packages sent by them, un liew« rewulas o Us of lading are signed theretar 

Consienses of ships Caledoma, Hibernia, Cotumbus, Europe, South Ameries, E.ngiond, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co.. Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co. or ©. H. ~~ apnea SY. 

Consigaces of ships Sheffield, United States, &t. Andrew, and Virgini 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, ey & Co, rod Re KERMIT, BF] 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 

Caamgnecs: of ships Peansy! vania, Roscoe. Geo. Washington, and Independence 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.¥, 
wit DES, PICKERSGILD & Co.. liversedt 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 

To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following «hips, which wil avec 
ceed each other in the order im which they are named, selling pane tually from New York 


every month th out the year, riz 


Ships. Masters. 
St. James, W UH. Sebdor, 
Montreal. 8. B. Griffing, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, 
Mediator, Champlin, 
ba ae F. H. Heberd, 
. D. Chadwick, 


Ponaitian, 


|B. EB. Morgen, 


Samson, R. Sturges, 
President, 

Ontario, 

Toromo, | R. Griewold, 


Westminster, |G. Moore, 





— 
JM.Chadwick,| “ 2, “ 20, * $0, May 7, Sept. 7, J 
| H. Huttieston, Ag 1, Aug. 1, Dee. L* Ha a 
6, ‘ 


JOEN GRISWOLD, 
dtoncs WILDES ‘eub@o. ‘oo Ne 19 
TT & GIBSON, P 


and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 2fch, and from London on the 7th, I7th, and Sea, of 


iDays of Salting from New! Days of Salting from 

ork. London. 

Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1. Feb. 17, June 17, Oct 
“ 4, “ 10, “ 10. “ 7, v7 @, - 
a * March 7 7, July 7, New 

\Feb. 1, June 1, Oct yw °-. & 9 

i }4, o », oy By “ + 7, - 

“ 9, © $8, 90, April 

Wearch!, July I, Nor o 


! 
“ m, “ 10,) ” + od “ 7, wv, 
as ” " 2, “ M\June 7, Oct. 7, Pe’ 7%, 


These ships are ai! of the first clase, cbout S00 tens basthen, ond ave commented tpehte 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Bede, § 
best description. The price of cab/n pascage be now fixed at $140, outward, for 
pee = aa Apeny An mae Netther the captains nor owners of : 
be responsible for any letters, parceis, or packages, semt by them, uniess reguiars Bilis 
Laing ane cigned theses. tame 1? 


tores, &c. are of the 
each 


L phy he ha 15 Front street, 
New York, of to 
mest, 
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